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NO TRAVELLING AGENT 


Vol. 36. 





FRONTISPIECE: 


by Raphael, 


MY NOTE BOOK,. .. . 
EXHIBITIONS: 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, . = ‘ . . 
Chicago Art Institute, 
Minor Exhibitions, 


GALLERY AND STUDIO: 


Cesare Borgia, . . : : 

Modern Painters of Holland (Gabriel), . ; : 
‘*A View near the Hague.” Pen Drawing by Gabriel, 

** Morning in the Netherlands.” Pen Drawing by Gabriel, 


Jarvis, . ; ‘ 
Sketching from Nature, ; ‘ ‘ 
The Classification of Fruits for Painting, ‘ ; 
‘*The Plank Bridge.” Pen Drawing by E. Braun, 
Painting La France Roses in Oil and Water Colors, 
On Designing for Advertisers. By Katharine Pyle, 
Tulips. Pen Drawing by Leonard Lester, 


CHINA PAINTING: 


Decorative Wild Flowers of June. By C. E. Brady, 
Mrs. Leonard’s Talks to her Pupils, 

Making Gold Paint from Gold Leaf, 

Portrait Painting on China, 


ing by H. Gervex, . 


THE HOUSE: 


Stained Glass for the Home. By Anna Siedenburg, 
Decorations in the Hotel Cecil. (Illustrated), 


*>MONTAGUE 





PRICE: Four Dollars aYear; Thirty-five Cents a Number. 
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JUNE, 1897. 


THE 


“ARTAMA 


‘‘Cesare Borgia.” Engraved by Thiriat after the painting 


Pen Drawing for Reproduction. (Illustrated). By Robert 


Portrait of a little Girlk Engraved by Baude after the paint- 





Published Monthly. 


No. 6. 





ED TO 
IN THE 


Some Drawbacks about Carpet Designing, 
Couching. By L. Barton-Wilsor 


Past Fashions in Woman’s Dress. (III iste ted). By Alice E. 
125 Ives, ; : : } , . : , 
Japanese Sword Guards. (Illustrated), By Mr. 
. 126-127 Takayanagi, . 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
127 
127 CORRESPONDENCE: 
127 


Oil and Water Color Painting—The Painting of a Rainbow— 


China Painting—Sundry Queries Answered, 


127 TREATMENT OF DESIGNS, 
129 ART SCHOOL NOTES AND NEWS, 


129 
_ THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS: 
. 130-131 No, 1800—CHOCOLATE CuP AND SAUCER DECORATIO 
131 E. M. HALLOWELL. 
131 Nos. 1801-1805—CHINA DECORATION FOR RAISED PASTE, GOLD 
132-133 AND COLO! By L. C. Hopkins, 
133 No. 1806—EMBROIDERY DECORATION By M. L. Hircncock, 
133 No. 1807—ILLUMINATED CALENDAR—FouRTH Part. By M. P, 
VERNEUIL. 
No, 1808—Carvep BELLOWS—VIKING STYLE. By Kar! 
% RYDINGSVARD. 
134 No. 1809—DECORATION FOR A DESSERT PLAT! FIRS 
134 SERIES, ‘““WuHITrE Fir Cones”. By 
135 HALLOWELL, 
135 No. 1810—A SprRING-TIME DECORATIVE FANcy, By 
WAHL, 
135 
THE COLOR PLATES: 
136 **La France Roses.” By Jeane McLennan. 
137 **A Spring Morning.” By Charles Volkmar, 


MARKS: PUBLISHER: 


‘23 UNION SQUARE-NEW YORK: 





USEHOLD. 


: 
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. od . 
are employed by The Art Amateur. Subscribers should send their money directly to the 
publisher, or pay it to some local dealer or other agent whom they know to be personally responsible. 


ROEHL EREKL = CHINA DECORATION - NEW WHITE CHINA. LOQERKEKE #2: 


STAMPED} ISTAMPED 


cue ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES IN) | cine 


fei. | Superior White China) 4 |! ar tHe extisition: 


G 
pases For Amateur Decorators. S| MRS. A.—“I used Marsching’s 
The best and newest from all European factories, includ- | Famous Roman Gold, and took first 

ing a full line of our celebrated ‘Elite’ china, prize.’ 
* always on hand and constantly arriving. MRS. B.—“I wish [had: lused 
| one of those cheaper eolds, and 


| ° a” 
Spoiled my vase. 
| 











Marsching’s Roman Gold and 
Lacroix’s French Colors 


| 

} 

' 

| are the STANDARD materials of the world for decorating China, and have made 
China Painting popular and profitable, 

| 


SHoE—"* Soubrette ” 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO.., Sole Wholesale Agents, 


123 West Houston Street, New York. 


Boston China Decorating Works. 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. Fsrasusus » 1860 Ay COOLEY, Proprietor. 


Practical Decorators, and Manufacturers of COOLEY’S Golds, Bronzes, 
Oils, etc.,as used in our factory for over thirty years. All materials thoroughly 
ney a oe eae ee re , tested and warranted. If any failure occurs when using our preparations, 
These goods will ire W etl. Ask yom dealer for them. Should please send us full particulars and we will advise as to the cause. Our prep- 
he not keep them. get him to write us for illustrated sheets. arations can be found at retail, at all stores handling Artists’ Materials, and 
at wholesale, by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. Should your dealer not have what 
; I ‘l ble hi you want, send direct tous, asall materials, excepting oils, can be sent by mail. 

- catalogue number. t will enable him to. rec- = Importers from all countries, and Dealers (ooth wholesale and retail), of 
STAMPED ognize the goods. STAMPED Blank Ware for decorating, which we ship to all parts of the U.S. and 
ELITE | ci ini ELITE Canada. Send 10 cents in stamps for Photo Sheets of White China and cat- 
Fes | alogue of materials. We wish to call especial attention to our NEW price 


ae 

sg” | BAWO & DOTTE R, list of china, in which PRICES are GREATLY REDUCED. A specialty 

uw ug e made of matching broken sets of all description. China decorated to order. 
FRANCE, 


PRANCE. | 26, 28, 30 & 32 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. venmeaatvebenumus 


Hig 


ta ol 











Marcu St AND. Hair RECEIVER. INcENSE EtuRN 
** Sweden. ** Carlsbad.”’ “ Austria.”’ 


In ordering of your dealer, be sure to prefix the 4 triangle to the 





TITLE 


Ever y Practical Requisite for China Decorati ting Always on Hand. 


WHITE CHINA 0 
FOR ITE CHINA WHITESS2-CHINA BOOK OF THE CHINA PAINTER.—A sumptuous 











FOR DECORATING Quarto aphing 300 pages, handsomely bound, being a Com- 


Send twenty-five Cents f0F curren Quauity ! Artistic Suares!| plete Guide for the Keramic Decorator. By L. Vance 
our illustrated Catalogue,show- | mhpiciaieanciats naga me ; : : ' 
ing one thousand new and| China Decorators will find this Phillips. The volume contains, besides, valuable practical 


attractive novelties. All orders |™ake of Ware especially adapted to | 


will seceive nroment eteation | their wants, and can always be sure | P ; 
eceive |  & of good results after firing. ‘teachers. Added to these are Full Instructions for Painting 
Amount paid for Comper! “rr -Y 


Illustrated catalogue sent on application ; - : ° ° 
will be refunded on first order. ioe Under the Glaze, and for Glass Painting. Price, $3.00. 


articles on special branches of the art, by other experienced 


to dealers. 





Sole Agents for the U. § 


Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL | 
217 and 219 So. 11th St. 50 Murray Street, New York iN =) Ye, Z. }) Py 


a" CROWN POINT Ay ae be 


3) co 

REDON: CHINA niet Ome eve) “QA AK . 
Underglaze Decoration of every 3 YY gl ortHe 4 E 
TRADE MARKS description Vl Zl fpia | 
| CHARLES VOLKMAR, Manager, Ye pe\ \A-CA\NA 2) 


Corona, Long Island. N.Y, C 
MIR, ¢ = BY, \e\ VAPAINTER 
ene : Hall’ s Superior Roman Gold) =r, \ ag ‘a ¥ 


On White Ware On Decorated Ware LNANCE PHILLIPS a 


= - and “Bronyes SSW EEZEE SA\ mexnncue mans resem NE 


AES ry) 














f ‘ 2111 7 ‘ = ’ - | = i, union sh 

Amateur dec orators W ho want | FOR CHINA AND GLASS. =< ate Venmavs 

the most exquisite shapes and the} pees SNe 

best quality of white china will en- |, The best that can possibly be manufactured, put up 
° At . in jars or in glass tablets, ready for use. Send 25c. 

quire of their dealers for the above for a trial bo »x of Roman Gold, which contains one 


ware. All leading houses in the. third the qui —_ “y a regular 75c. box, For sale by 
1. S. ke p s . all dealers, Special rates to tez achers, 
- O. = be 





The volume is beautifully illustrated with over 150 working designs and illus- 


JAM ES F. HALL trations, including six plates exquisitely printed in gold and colors, with detailed 

i : | directions for treatment 

H. SEEDORF, Agent, 43 Murray St.,N.Y. HIA |‘ . 
4 : ' 34 Herth Fifteenth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | No expense has been spared to make this the most complete work of its kind. Yet 


e " ; in view of all that it contains, at three dollars it must be considered by far the cheap- 
| he Hall Keramic Kilns est guide to china painting that has been published in Europe or America. 
Beginning with such preliminary exercises as laying and graduating a wash, the 
FoR GAS AND CHARCOAL are author proceeds, by progressive stages, to teach Monochrome Decoration in ** Old 
. Delft” Style; the use of gold; natural and conventional treatment of Flowers and 
The Most Durable! The MostRapid!! The Most Popular!!! Fruit, Landscape, Fish, Game, and other animals. The processes of ‘* Raised 
For Amateurs or Professionals. Directions and Hints on Firing accompany | Paste” Work, ** Enamelling” and ‘‘Jewelling” are described so clearly that they 
each Kiln. /frou need a Kiln, buy the BEST, and do not be satisfied with | need present no difficulties—even to the beginner—which cannot be readily overcome 
any other. Our gas burner can be adjusted to natural or manufactured gas. | by the exercise of a little aptitude and patience. 
Miniature, Figure and Decorative Work in the Old Sévres and Dresden manner 


WILLIAM M, CRANE & CO., |is a specialty in which the author is thoroughly at home, and each branch of the 


subject is treated with unprecedented completeness. 








a: Gas Experts and Makers of Gas Appliances, 


Salesrooms: 838 Broadway, N. Y. Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE ART AMATEUR 
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The Art jos nas NO. 1800.—CHOCOLATE CUP 
ae £ AND SAUCER DECORATION 


By E. M. 


Amateur 


Sugeno  MVGX Aa RETA NOS. 1801-1805. —CHINA 
Working ae Zs e(ye8\ Kes 

sh . DECORATION FOR RAISED 

PASTE, GOLD AND COLOR 

Designs. 


By L. C. Ho 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR, JuNE, 1897. 


The Art Amateur Working Designs. 

















NO. 1809.—NECORATION FOR A DESSERT PLATE. FIRST OF A SERIES. WHITE FIR COWES."’ By E. M. Hatrowen 
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NO. 1810.—A SPRIVG-TIME DECORATIVE FANCY. By B. von WAut 


























isa" SEND TO 


M. H. Hartmann, 


== American 
° No. 19 Union SQuaRE, 
Drawing NEW YORK, 


Inks et REDUCED PRICE LIST 


Phe Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World 





Higgins’ 





Jo. Pewnett says of the Black ink :—‘* There is no ink * + e 
equal to it for half a dozenreasons. From the time you rtists Materials 
open the bottle until you have put all its contents on ° 
paper you have no reason to find fault with it " 
A. B. Frost says :—** | use a great deal of it, and it is 
certainly the best.” 











Oil, Water Colors, and 
(By mail, poepata, = a staan Cae Card showing | China Pain ts, Tapestry 
inks, free.) > ° 

- Canvas, Woolen and Linen, 


Higgins’ | 
Photo - Mounter | 


The new adhesive for mounting 
photographs, prints, etc., and for 
scrap-book, tissue work and general 
use. Will not warp,cockle nor strike 
through Just the thing for mount- 
ing Art Amateur studies. Spreads 
smi cothiy and easily—no lumps. 





at moderate price, 
sample sent if desired. 
Sketching Easels, - 75¢. 
Sketching Stools, -  - 55¢. 
Sketching Umbrellas, $4.50. 
Jeautiful white color. Always | First-class attention and prompt 
rendiy. Fully guaranteed. 


AT ALL DEALERS. | shipment of all orders. 
(3 og. Far, prepa aid, by mail, 30 cents.) 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., ‘THREE SUMMER BOOKS 


168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
London Office : 106 Charing Cross Road. | The Wisdom of Fools. 
** John Ward, 




















| By Mrs. DELAND, author of 
SE NID Preacher,” ‘* Sidney,” ‘* Philip and His 
i zg | Wife,” *‘ Mr. be a *“* The Old 
SIXTEEN CENTS) “i's 08 863 
wit seteaaialini dail The Day of His Youth. 
cS Sabie Lee = A Novel. By ALice Brown, author of 
DIXON’S Graphite, PENCILS, ‘*Meadow Grass,” ‘‘By Oak and Thorn,’ 
I luable f il Art Work | etc, r6mo, $1.00, 
Nnvaiuabie tor a rt Wor | ° 
‘ ; | Miss Archer Archer. 
If The Art Amateur is mentioned, a lib-| By Ciara Louise Burnuam, author of 
eral supply will be mailed you. | ‘The Wise Woman,” ‘‘ Sweet Clover,” 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. ‘The Mistress of Beech Knoll,” ‘‘ Next 
Jersey City, N. J. Door,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Os E P H | F LOTT Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
G HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
STEEL PENS.— | 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings The Illustration of Books. 
ron vin Warten By JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 170. A Manual for the use of Students. A series of 
FOR BROAD WRITING, : “tips,” as Mr. Pennell calls them, the result of prac- 
Nos. 294, 389; Stub ute 849, 1008, 1043. tical experience, which should enable the student to 
FOR GENERAL WRITIN make his drawings so that they wil] produce a good 


Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E. ¢.. 6or E.F., 1044. | effect on the printed page, what mz uterials he should 


use to produce certain effects, etc. All processes 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., N.Y. | treated—tithography, etching, half-tone, etc. 


HENRY HOE, Soue Acent. to any address for $r.00. 


By mail 








Sold ty ALL DEALERS throushout the World. | THR CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
| 





«‘The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 


Monthly (size of page, 11x 16). Sumptuously printed and richly 


illustrated. Price, $4.00a year, including all supplements. Single 
A MA } EUR copies 35 cents, each containing detached Color Plates and extra 
pages of Working Designs. 


EsTABLisHED 1879 Oil Painting Illustrating Wood Carving 
eS Embroidery Water Color Pen Drawing 
SPECIAL OFFERS FOR 1897: Designing Decoration Pastel Crayon 


Any one sending NOW tothe publishers $4.00 China Painting 
for one year's subscription and mentioning this 
advertisement will receive FREE, by return 
mail, the choice of one of our 7 portfolios of Ex- 
quisite Color Reproductions of Admirable Orig- 


Tapestry Painting Furnishing 


PREMIUMS OF EXTRA COLOR 
STUDIES FREE. 


‘nal Paintings in Oil, Water-Colors and Pastel. 
Each Portfolio contains 12 Color Plates, suit- 
able for copying or framing. 
PORTFOLIO A: 12 Flower Pieces by Paul 
de Longpré, Maude Stumm, etc. 
PORTFOLIO B: 12 Landscapes and Ma- 
rines by Bruce Crane, E. Moran, etc, 
PORTFOLIO C: 12 Figure Subjects by J. 
G,. Brown, Albert Lynch, etc. 
PORTFOLIO D: 12 Genre and Still Life 
by F. C. Jones, F. V. Redmond, etc. 
PORTFOLIO E : 12 Animal Subjects, chiefly 
by Helena Maguire. 
PORTFOLIO F: 12 Pictures Selected 
Especially for Framing. Note that the choice of any one of these Portfolios 
PORTFOLIO G: 20 China Painting De- (full of beautiful Color Facsimiles of Paintings by 
signs in Gold and Colors. (Ask for |... 4ing Artists) is offered Free to every 1897 subscriber 


Special China Painting Circular.) ; oo . : * 
Any one of these portfolios would cost from addition to the Color Studies given monthly with 
Tue Art AMATEUR. 


$3.00 to $4.00. 
IF PREFERRED, THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION FREE 


(beginning with any issue) may be had, instead, as apremium. That is, for $4.00 you get 15 
months’ subscription for the price of 12 months’. Toavail yourself of either Offer you must 
enclose with your $4.00 this advertisement. 


~ 1. 00 TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. For one dollar we will send you The Art Amateur 
for THREE MONTHS, with Color Plates and other Supplements, together with the 
valuable little Manual, ‘‘ Hints to Beginners in Painting,’’ giving you the privilege of sending 
ONLY $3.00 more to secure any one of the Portfolios mentioned above and the additional NINE 
MONTHS’ subscription for 1897. 
Specimen Copy of Tue Art Amateur (with Color Plates and 8 pages of Working Designs) sent for 25 cents. 
Illustrated catalogue of 300 Color Studies and Pictures for a 2-cent stamp. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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QP BOOKS—OLD AND NEW - STATIONERY - ART MATERIAL. ROTH HOM 


ACTURERS—IMPORTERS— DEALERS 


Artists’ Materials 


F. WEBER & CO.’S finely prepared Artists’ Oil-Colors, in single and double tubes 


F. WEBER & CO.’S Artists’ Canvas and 


Academy Boards ; Russell's Canvas Boards; 


Absorbent Canyas, especially adapted for out-door Sketching. 
F. WEBER & CO.’S Artists’ Brushes, finest quality, for Oil and Water-Color Painting ; 


Empty Japanned Tin Boxes, 
Sketching, from 75 cts. to $2.00. 


WEBER’S 
Tourist 24 
Sketching 
Umbrella 


(PATENTED) 

made of Bamboo cane with 
strong hardwood staff. The 
hollow Bamboo stick holds 
the staff and is closed up 
with a knob of Bamboo root 
screwed on the handle. The 
staff when in use is fastened 
with a steel pin. The com- 
plete Umbrella is very light 
and makes a_ convenient 
companion for the Artist and 
Tourist. 


No. 5. P lain buff, 38 inches or 44 inches, exter ding t » 58 an nd 64 it 


No. 6, green lined, 
No. 7. Batiste, fancy covering, 
No. 8, Black Gloria, 38 inches, 


Umbrella Staffs, with attachment to hold any ordinary Umbrella, 7 
Sketching Easels, made of Poplar and Ashwood, very strong, at $1.00, $2.00, $2.25 


to hold all requisite Materials for Oil an 


d Water-Color 





ves, each $2.5 


* 58 inches, = 3.00 


at $1.25 and $1 


5 


Sketch acon 4 legs folding, each at 35c., 40c., 50C., 75c., $1.00. 


6oc. 





3 legs fol ling, half or full cane, each 75c. 
F. Weber & Co.’s Moist Water-Colors, in half 

and whole pans, tubes and glass pots. 
French Japanned Tin Boxes, with Moist Colors. 
‘The Large Rembrandt,” 4oc. 


‘Small Murillo, 


‘Large Murillo,” goc. The Improved Murillo, 


at 75c. and $1.25. 

F. Weber & Co.’s Soft and Half-hard Pastels—and 
Pastel Painting Materials. 

Illustrators’ Sketching Tablets, in sheets, siz 
20x30 and 30x40. 





LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF IVORY IN SHEETS FOR MINIATURE PAINTING 





Write for special List of Sketching Materials, and mention ‘‘ The Art Amateur 
1125 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


{709 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
(5 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 





THE PORTFOLIO. 


Monographs on Artistic Subjects. With 
many illustrations. Issued periodically. 
No. 31. Albert Diirer’s Paintings and Drawings. 
or Lionet Cust, Direct hes the National Por- 
ait Gallery. Price, $1. 4 | 
THE “MAC MILLAN C “OMP ANY. “Cs Firtn Ave., N. ¥Y 
TALOGUE 
WORKS ON “ARCHITECTURE, 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTING | 
Will be mailed free on application. 
BRUNO HESSLING, 


64 East 12TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PORTRAIT AND 
FIGURE PAINTING, 


By FRANK FOWLER, 


Author of ‘“‘ Drawing in Charcoal and 
Crayon,” ‘* Oil Painting,” etc., etc. 








With 3 colored plates by the author, 
showing progressive stages in the 
painting of a picture in oil. 


The first of the series of 





The Art Amateur Handbooks, 


Edited by Montague Marks. | 


“A highly praiseworthy handbook for 
amateur artists.” —PAiladelphia Press. 

‘* The clear practical manner in which 
Mr. Fowler treats the subject is most ad- 
mirable.”—Soston Home Fournal., 

‘* A practical exposition of the principles 
governing portrait painting, figure work 
and modelling, as taught in the best 
schools,”—Philadelphia Enquirer. 

‘* A most helpful volume to beginners in 
portrait and figure painting. It abounds 
in hints, and the instructions are so clearly 
given that they cannot well be misunder- 
stood.”—Boston Advertiser. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 





23 Union Square, N. Y. 





-E. FABER 


PENHOLDERS 


LEAD PENCILS 


Rubber Erasers, Pure Rubber Bands. 


E, FABER’S KNEADED RUBBER, 


(No, 1224) is especially adapted for cleaning drawings, 
loing its work rapidly and not injuring the surface of 
the paper. Can be kneaded into any desirable shape 


E. FABER’S LEAD PENCILS 


For Artists’, 
Draughtsmen’s and Students’ use : 
Send 20 cts. X¥ @ xx For Samples. 


New York: CxHicaco 


545-547 Pearl St. 141-143Wabash Ave 


Bureau of Art Criticism and Information 


The Art Amateur has established, in response to 
urgent demands from many subscribers, a department 
where drawings, paintings and other works of art i 
be received for criticism, A moderate fee wi 
charged, for which a personal letter—wof a circular 
be sent, answering questions in detail, giving criti 
instructions or advice, as may be required, in gegen: d to 
the special subject in hand. It is the intention of The 
Art Amateur to make this department a trustw. rthy 
bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long-felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country 
where disinterested expert opinion can be had on all 
subjects pertaining to art. Amateurs’ and artists’ work 
will be received for criticism, from the simplest 
sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and 
objects of art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but 
classified and valued, if desired, at current market prices 
Send for scale of charges. All risks must be assumed 
and all transportation charges must be paid by the 
senders. Complete details as to the fees for opinions 
regarding old and modern paintings and other objects 
of art will be given upon application to the editor of 
The Art Amateur. In writing a stamp should be 
enclosed. Address 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York 
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F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
Prepared Oil Colors for Artists 


IN TUBES. 


Prepared Canvas, Academy Boards, Fine Brushes 
for Oil and Water-Color Painting, 
Oils, Mediums, etc. 


Sketching Materials 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Umbrellas, Staffs, Stools, 


AND THE NEW LINE OF CANVAS-COVERE 


POCKET SKETCH BOOKS 








Semi-perforated, so that single leaves can be removed if desired. White paper. 30 leaves. 
No. 356%. 4% x7....each, 15c. No. 358. 6x9....each, 25c. 
No. 357%. 5 x8....each, 20c. No. 359%. 8x 10%...each, 300. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL DEALERS. 





(a LATEST PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 





Fill your Sketch Box with 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S TUBE PAINTS 


F. W. Devoe & Co.’s Whites are White, and stay White. All other makes ? ? ? 


F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 


Fulton Street, cor. William, NEW YORK 
and 176 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF : 
Art Materials of Every Description, for Oil, Water Color, Pastel, 
and China Painting, Etching, Modelling, Pyrography, 
Designing, Decorating, etc. 


STUDIES, BOOKS ON ART, AND MODELS 





a OT NO tl 


~— 

















2G)eEREEREEEOM ART MATERIAL - CHINA DECORATION. A2¢#8 4 #9 4H 2m 








A. Sartorius & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Artists’ [aterials 


for Oil, Water Color and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, 
AND FOR 


China and Glass Painting. 


A.-Sartorius & Co.’s finely prepared Artists’ 
Oil Colors. 

A. Sartorius & Co.’s Vitro Moist Water 
Colors and Vitro Water Gold for China 
Painting. 

A. Sartorius & Co.’s Vitrifiable Oil Colors for 

China Painting. 

. Sartorius & Co.’s Gouache Colors, finely 

ground, for China Painting. 


> 


> 


. Sartorius & Co.’s Special Overglaze Colors, 
finely ground (high glaze). 

A. Sartorius & Co.’s Roman Gold on Glass 
Slabs. 

A. Sartorius & Co.’s Tinting Oil and Ground- 
ing Oil. 

Hancock’s Overglaze Colors. 

Mueller & Hennig’s. Tube Colors. 

Mueller & Hennig’s Genuine Mengs’ Pastels. 

Dresden Thick Oil, Fat Oil, Glass Brushes, 
Burnishers. 

Vitrifiable Cement for Mending China. 





FOR SKETCHING 


THE 


Moist Oleo Colors 


(Water, the thinning medium, Write for explanatory 


circular). 


Write also for Catalogue, containing instruc- 
tions how to mi:: and apply colors for China 
Painting. 

46 WEST BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Between Park Place and Murray Street. 





The New and Improved 


WILKE 
CHINA KILN. 


FOR FIRING CHINA WITH NATURAL 
OR ILLUMINATING GAS OR GASOLINE, 


An economical and efficient device, having 
a world-wide reputation for beautiful work. 

A marvel of simplicity and cleanliness. 

Constructed on practical principles, by prac- 
tical artisans in the only thoroughly equipped 
plant for the manufacture of portable kilns in 
the U. S. 

Many new 
added this year. 


valuable 


and 


improvements 





Used by the Best Amateur and Pro- 
fessional Artists in every city in the United 
States and Europe. 

Easy to handle. Full directions for firing 
furnished with each kiln that are so easily un- 
derstood that the merest amateur can operate 
it without any previous knowledge of this 
branch of the work. 

There is absolutely nothing that pays a 
better profit than China Firing. China 
painting being on the increase, Firing ts nec- 
essarily to be done more extensively than 
ever. Youneed a kiln! Why not buy it 
now and become established in the work in 
the community in which vou live? Send for 
descriptive circular, and mention The Art 
Amateur. 


Address F, A, WILKE, Richmond, Ind. 





Established 1843. Incorporated 1895. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS | =: “= GUBSCH & co. 


119 East 23d Street, 


OF ALL KINDS. New York 
China Colors, Brushes, PYROGRAPHY 


or Fire Etching Work. 
Instructions given. 


Best of 
Imported Apparatus. 


A large stock of goods, plain and in the com- 
pleted state, especially designed for this new 
decorative art, consisting of tables, chairs, 
tabourettes, cabinets, plaques, picture frames, 
panels, and a great variety of other wares, 


Designs for Sale. 


in writing to advertisers for catalogues, and in 


andall requisites for ChinaPainting. 
Cooley’s, Marsching’s, Hibbard’s, 
Lawton’s, Walter’s, Hall’s, and} 
Bischoff’s Roman Golds. 


Mathematical Instruments and 
Drawing and Painting Supplies 
of every description. 


FROST & ADAMS CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
| 





37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
New Catalogue Free. 
In writing, kindly mention THe Art AMATEUR. 


| ordering goods, please mention The Art Amateur. 








| 
My Sun Camera reflects pict- | BROMIDE and SOLAR ENLARGEMENTS 
« ures, persons, nature, etc., on | by ROCKWOOD, Photographer, 
any material for outlining. | 144° ‘Broapway (goth St.), N. Y.—Life Size Head 
For art workers, $5. Sketch- | /racings, 1.00.—Photographs on Ivory and China. 
ing done, 25c. Send stamp. | Stereopticon Slides by the Wet Process a Specialty, 
SBURY, Glens Falls, New York. | $9.00 per dozen. 


M.T.Wynne’sComplete Art Supply Store 


Always Well Stocked. 


65 EAST 13th STREET, COR. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Ali Imported and Domestic Supplies of the RIGHT kind for Oil, Water-Color, China and 
Pastel Painting ; also, for Drawing, Etching and Pyrography. Immense stock of novelties in 
White China ; Kilns, overglaze and underglaze, erected on premises. tree! New Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of White China and Price List of Artists’ Materials. Handbook on Pyrography, 50 cents. 


. 4 

Tapestry Painting. 

The selection of proper materials is abso- 
lutely indispensable. Now, as always, this 
store remains the 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 
CORRECT Tapestry Materials, 

and is the ONLY place where the genuine 


A. Binant’s Wool Canvas 
can be constantly obtained. 54, 84 and 122 
inches are the only widths for this celebrat- 
ed canvas. Inno other way than by using 
the Binant canvas can the marvelous Gobe- 
lin Tapestry effects be imitated. (Other 
makes of Wool and Linen Canvas also in 
stock.) 
Dyes far exceed any others in the market. 
Special brushes are also necessary and are 
to be had in assorted sizes and grades, as 
well as the Special Medium (for use in con- 
junction with the Grénié dyes) and the au- 
thoritative Handbook : 


HOW TO PAINT TAPESTRY—(Price, 40 cents). 


Mail orders promptly filled. In sending for Catalogues, Price Lists, Books or Suppiies, always mention The 
Art Amateur. Address M. T. Wywne, 65 East 13th St., cor. Broadway, N.Y. 


The Latest Novelties . The Lowest Prices . The Most Reliable Service. 



















we Ahh The B. Grénié Indelible Tapestry 


<< Z 
Comptete Cuma Set (Bowl, Tray and Six Mugs). 








Almost every conceivable article is now made in China, and 
is to be obtained at this establishment. 

















TRACE MARK. 
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Boxes without our firm name are 
counterfeited. 


CHINA COLORS. 


MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


‘* Directions for China Painting,"’ 50 cents. 


(Germany) 





Artists’ Materials. 


Having Removed to our 


NEW STORE, 


we are now making a special display 


of beautiful new shapes in 
CHINA FOR DECORATING. 


Catalogues free by mail. 


_§. GOLDBERG, 


21 West 23d St. (u2cemiis.e), NewYork, | 


THE PALETTE ART CO., 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS for <> 


| A select line of White China 











Oil, Water-Color, China, 
Pastel Painting, and 
Drawing 


Largest Stock of Plaster 
Casts for Schools; also in 
Ivory Tint for decorative 
purposes. 





ca 


N. Y. 


Send for illustrated Catalogues. 


two | 36 East 23d St., at Madison Square, ' 
stores | 167 West 57th St., opp. Carnegie Hall, { 





CASES FOR BINDING THE ART AMATEUR. 


“A handsome case for binding twelve numbers of THE ART 
AMATEUR, in full red Levant cloth, stamped in gold on the 


address for 75 cents. 


back, with embossed sides, will be sent post free to any 


To BinD THE ART AMATEUR for one year, in cloth 
case, such as the above, will cost $4.00, including the 


Case. 


New York, 


Express charges to be paid by the sender. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 


23.Union Square. 





7° FITCH KILNS” 


FOR FIRING CHINA AND GLASS 
WITH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 
GAS AND CHARCOAL. 
Send for descriptive Circular. 


STEARNS FITCH CO., Springfield, Ohio. 





HOELZER’S PATENT 
MUFFLE KILN. 


For firing Decorated China, 
Glass, Enamel! on Metals, etc. 
The only kiln always firing suc- 
cessfully china and glass with 
wood, coal or gas. Send for de- 
scriptive and testimonial circular. 3 


THEO. HOELZER, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 
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PRESUMABLY A PORTRAIT OF CESARE BORGIA BY RAPHAEL. 


THIS FAMOUS PICTURE, FORMERLY IN THE BORGHESE GALLERY, WAS BOUGHT FOR BARCN ALPHONSE DE ROTHSCHILD FOR 600,000 FRANCS ($120,000). 


(Copyright, 1897, by Montague Marks, New York and London.,] 
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MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


_ID Gainsborough paint James 
Wolfe, the hero of Quebec? 
The question suggests itself 
apropos of the portrait so at- 
tributed that I notice, in a 
Boston newspaper, is on view 
at the J. Eastman Chase Gal- 
lery in that city. I saw the picture in London, 
at Christie's, in 1895, at the dispersion of the 
James Price collection. It was a portrait bust, 
showing, nearly full face, the features of a 
young British officer not remarkable in point 
either of beauty or character. I said to my- 
self, If this is authentic it will certainly be 
secured forthe British Portrait Gallery ; and 
it is not a little startling to read that it is in 
the United States. The incident recalls that 
of the alleged Raeburn portrait of the young 
Lord Byron, discredited in London, and 
lately imported by Mr. Ichenhiuser. I have 
since seen the authentic portrait of Wolfé in 
Winsor’s “ North America,” and it is difficult 
indeed to reconcile the difference between 
the two faces. The features of Wolfe as 
shown in the engraving are anything but 
comely, but they areso full of character that 
once noted, they could never be forgotten. 
os 
ok 





OnE is tempted to ask, too, If Gains- 
borough painted Wolfe, when did he do it? 
From the time that gallant Englishman en- 
tered the army, a mere lad, so small that he 
had to have his sword. shortened, he was 
almost constantly abroad. He fell at Que- 
bec in 1759, at the age of 32, a brigadier- 
general. The James Price picture shows a 
stripling of scarcely twenty. I have no 
books of reference at hand, fo~ I am writing 
this in mid-Atlantic; but it occurs to me 
that if Gainsborough painted this portrait, he 
himself must have been very young at the 
time, for was he not in his prime when—in 
1783—he painted the famous portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, the one which was 
cut out of its frame after Agnew bought it 
for 10,000 guineas, at the Wynne Ellis sale, 
in 1876, and which has never been heard of 
since? It is tobe remarked, too, that Gains- 
borough did not take up portrait painting 
in the early part of his career, although he 
occasionally executed a portrait commission. 
On several occasions he introduced a little 
full-length portrait of a military friend into 
a landscape. Was this or some other mili- 
tary acquaintance the original of the picture 
at Boston? At all events, it is difficult to 
believe that the latter was intended for 


James Wolfe. 
+ * 


TuHaT The Arts and Crafts Exhibition at 
Boston falls short of the expectations in- 
dulged in for it must be put down to the in- 
difference of certain leading firms in the art 
trades, rather than to any lack of intelligent 
effort on the part of the managers of the en- 
terprise. It may be encouraging to the 
latter to recall that for several years the same 
cause operated against the success of the ex- 
hibition of The London Arts and Crafts So- 
ciety. Many English manufacturers held 
aloof from fear that some one would steal 
their ideas and perhaps the designers who 
originated them; but events have proved 
that this narrow point of view was fallacious, 
and that it was the original and self-reliant 
exhibitor himself who reaped the chief 
benefit of his enterprise. There is no rea- 
son to doubt that the experience would be 
the same in the United States. 

es 
* 


Mr. ZanGwitt has taken the pains to 
point out that the names of English publish- 


ers run mysteriously to “n,” and those of 
authors and actors with equal persistency to 
“r.” With artists he finds astrong tendency 
to ‘‘l’s” as well as to “r’s,” and signalizes 
the names of Leighton and Millais, Land- 
seer and Wilkie, Walker and Constable and 
Reynolds. He apologizes for Turner's un- 
yielding surname by noting the superfluity 
of “l’s” in his William Mallord, and falls 
back on Raphael and Michael Angelo, Whis- 
tler, Leech and Tenniel, and a host of living 
English painters he thinks important. But 
why omit Botticelli, Velasquez, Holbein, 
Murillo, Hals, Luini, and Millet, to say noth- 
ing of Lawrence and Mulready? And Mr. 
Zangwill does not do nearly justice to the 
“r’s.” To continue his harmless fooling, let 
me add Correggio, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Teniers, Delacroix, Rousseau, Troyon, 
Dupré, Géréme, Bouguereau, and Meis- 
sonier. And why omit Gainsborough and 
Romney? Of course 1, m,n, andr are the 
leading letters in name-making. Still, the 
persistency of the “1” and “r” in the names 
of artists is curious. 


* * 
* 


At The New Gallery exhibition in London 
there is a portrait by the American new 
Royal Academician which isa veritable mas- 
terpiece. By a curious blunder of the cata- 
logue it is called “ Portrait of Mr. George 
Swinton,” but surely the features can be 
those of no other person than the artist’s 
accomplished countrywoman, Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger, better known by her nom 
de plume, “Julian Gordon.” Dressed in a 
very simple evening costume of white satin, 
she stands by a Louis Quinze armchair up- 
holstered with salmon-colored brocade, 
which, with the greenish grays of the back- 
ground and the rich carnations of the lady’s 
brilliant complexion, makes up the color 
scheme of the picture. No mere descrip- 
tion can give any adequate idea of the por- 
trait asa piece of characterization. It all 
but lives : the ripe, red lips are slightly part- 
ed, and there is a mischievous twinkle of 
the wonderful gray eyes, such as might 
follow the delivery of a witty remark, which 
one imagines was accompanied by a slight 
toss of the shapely little head. The execu- 
tion is masterly—sweeping, summary, and 
satisfying. Mr. Sargent evidently had his 
subject by heart and painted it in a dash of 
enthusiasm. 

* * 
* 

In quite another style, but none the less 
charming on that account, is a portrait by 
Mr. George H. Boughton, another American 
Royal Academician—that of ‘‘ Esmé, daugh- 
ter of T. C. M. Robb, Esq., in seventeenth 
century costume’—which, in my opinion, 
easily carries off the honors in child portrait- 
ure at The New Gallery. It represents a 
fair-haired little girl, daintly dressed in 
white satin and a dark brocaded robe, hold- 
ing a half-opened pink rose, which gives the 
key-note to the delicate color scheme, in 
which greenish and silvery grays predomi- 
nate. Nothing could be more refined than 
Mr. Boughton’s treatment of his quaint little 
subject. Another excellent child portrait 
is that by the new American Associate of the 
Royal Academy, Mr. J. J. Shannon, who in 
a very low-toned picture shows us the 
aristocratic features of Lord Ross, who 
stands, ina picturesque old-time costume, 
fondling a large dog. The lad’s mother, 
‘*The Marchioness of Granby,” painted by 
the same admirable artist, hangs in another 
room ; but I prefer his “ Mrs. Charles Bux- 
ton,” an exquisitely refined presentation of 
a distinguished-looking old lady in black 
and a white cap, her hands clasped in an at- 


titude of reverie. 
** 


PAINTERS’ signatures are often found in 
odd places in their pictures. Teniers, in his 
tavern scenes, liked to put his monogram on 
the end of a wine-cask, and Sir Joshua Rey- 


nolds, who very rarely signed his work, on 
one occasion put his name on the hem of 
the dress of Mrs. Siddons. Illustrators have 
sometimes been facetious in their signatures. 
John Leech punned on his name by draw- 
ing, in a corner of his picture, in Punch, 
a leech seen through a glass bottle. “ Dickey” 
Doyle, in some of his contributions to the 
same publication, drew a little “ dickey 
bird” by way of signature. These were pro- 
fessedly humorous artists. But Mr. Joseph 
Pennell also likes his little joke. I have 
been perusing with interest Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer’s *‘ English Cathedrals,” to 
which he has supplied the illustrations, and 
I note that, in place of signing some of 
these, he has substituted his own name for 
that of some one who originally figured on 
a sign-board or advertisement which Mr. 
Pennell has introduced into his sketch. Thus 
has on a sign over a tavern we read of 
“ Pennell and Co.’s Ales and Porters,” and 
in a view of Winchester High Cross there 
is a poster of “The Great Western Rail- 
way, only through line; Joseph Pennell, 
General Manager.” 


* * 
* 


THE Louvre, I see, has bought Ingres’ 
“Portrait de M. Bertin” for 80,000 frs. A 
reproduction of this remarkable picture was 
given in The Art Amateur several years ago. 
It may be remembered as representing an 
elderly gentleman seated, with legs widely 
apart, his hands resting heavily upon his 
thighs—evidently a characteristic pose. In- 
gres was a superb draughtsman, but very 
unsatisfactory as a colorist. The same may 
be said of Géréme, who was his pupil. ° 

- 
a 


G£rOmE, by the way, seems to realize his 
limitations as a painter, and is following up 
his success in polychromatic sculpture, this 
time, however, not with a mythouiogical sub- 
ject like his “ Bellona,’ but with a bust of 
Sarah Bernhardt. The “Bellona” is quite 
in the manner of the polychromatic temple 
statuary of the ancient Greeks, who freely 
used on it ivory and metals. There were 
inlaid eyes, too, and bronze helmets, spears, 
and sandals, just as in GérOme's “ Bellona.” 
It is to be hoped, though, that this accom- 
plished French sculptor will not repeat his 
experiment of merely tinting his marble 
statuary—at least until he can ensure the 
permanence of the coloring. He may be 
surpriséd to learn that in the case of his 
famous group, “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” 
which he sent to The World's Fair at 
Chicago, the tinting of the flesh has wholly 
disappeared. I speak from personal knowl- 
edge, for Isaw the group not long ago in 
New York, in the gallery of Mr. Yerkes, who 
now owns both it.and the painting in which 
Géréme repeated the subject. 

* * 
* 

AMERICAN china painters will be interested 
to learn that their fellow-artists in Canada 
are working on a decorated dinner service in 
commemoration of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the British discovery of the Con- 
tinent. It is hoped that the Canadian 
Government will purchase the service and 
use it on state occasions, like the famous 
Haviland service in The White House, which 
was ordered when Mr, Hayes was President. 
The Woman’s Art Association of Toronto 
have charge of the matter, and the best china 
painters of Canada are already engaged in 
the work. The flora and fauna of the Do- 
minion will be faithfully represented in the 
Gecorations, and there will be vignettes of 
principal historical events. Presumably, 
the service will be made for a sideboard dis- 
play rather than for actual use. To be in 
keeping with the national spirit in which the 
whole idea has been conceived, the china 
used is to be of English make. Sir Henry 
Doulton has supplied it to The Woman's 
Art Association at cost. I suppose that this 
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is a great favor ; for it has become a rule at 
the English factories not to sell white china 
to amateur decorators at any price, because 
of the persistent imitations by the latter of 
the “Royal Worcester,” “Crown Derby,” 
and similar styles. 


* * 
* 


Ir seems that there are still not only 
authors but editors, too, who believe that a 
sculptor goes to work directly upon the mar- 
ble when he makes a portrait bust.. In The 
Strand Magazine there is a story, by Mr. 
Charles J. Mansford, of a sculptor who 
accomplishes this marvel. But it is not the 
only marvel. The sculptor is blind. and, 
moreover, has never seen his fair model. 
“Where shall I sit?” asks Lady Montaine. 
“ Here, close to this block of marble,” says 
the sculptor. ‘“‘ He passed his hands softly 
over her shoulders and then over her face,” 
and by-and-by produced a first-class like- 


' 


ness ! MonTAGUE MARKS. 


CESARE BORGI/A. 

One of the principal gems of the Borghese 
Gallery at Rome, the noted portrait of Cesare 
Borgia, which not-long ago, in apparent con- 
travention of Italian law, was acquired by 
the Baron de Rothschild, and brought to 
Paris, is usually ascribed to Raphael, but by 
some critics to his pupil, Parmigiano, and 
by others to Bronzino. Itis not even known 
for certain that this handsome gentleman 
with his hand on the hilt of his dagger is the 
celebrated general of condottieri, who has 
been accused of more crimes than usually 
fell to the share of even the Italian adven- 
turer of his day. Cesare Borgia was the 
second son of Roderigo Borgia, or Lenguoli, 
long noted as a diplomatist before his eleva- 
tion to the papacy as Pope Alexander VI. 
Made Cardinal by his father, he was accused 
of contriving the murder of his brother, the 
Duke of Gandia, in order to obtain the posi- 
tion as general of the papal forces, held by 
the latter, Roscoe, however, shows that for 
this charge, like many others made against 
him, there is not a particle of trustworthy 
evidence. When he divested himself soon 
after of the dignity of Cardinal, he was sent 
as ambassador to Louis XII. of France, and 
his first exploit as a soldier was in the ser- 
vice of that king, who recompensed him by 
making him ruler of the territories which he 
conquered in the Romagna. It was only 
then that he was appointed Papal gonfa- 
lonier, or general. With the assistance of 
the French he subdued one by one the turbu- 
lent Roman barons and princes and united 
their domains in a large and, for the time, 
well-governed state. But there is no ques- 
tion that many of his successes as ruler and 
as general were accomplished by bribery and 
by treachery. Ina short time he was ina 
position to enter into treaties as an inde- 
pendent prince with the king to whom he 
owed his first important success. He was 
compelled by Louis to give over his design 
of capturing the city of Florence for the 
Medici and to withdraw his army on being 
named gonfalonier of the Republic, with a 
large salary. But by accepting these terms 
he got the Florentines on his side, and with 
the advice of the celebrated Macchiavelli, the 
secretary of the Florentine Republic, he en- 
ticed several of his late companions in arms— 
then become his rivals and enemies—into ne- 
gotiations which ended in replacing him at 
the head of a new league, the other leaders 
of which he took the first occasion to decoy 
into his own house, where they were im- 
prisoned and soon afterward murdered. 
This appears to be his worst deed of which 
there is positive proof ; and it is no worse 
than the conduct of many of his opponents. 
Before the death of his father he was ina 
fair way to become king of Romagna and 
Umbria, but after that event much of his 
influence was naturally lost ; he was obliged 


to abdicate and retire to Naples, whence he 
was sent as prisonerto Spain. Escaping, he 
entered the service of the king of Navarre, 
and was killed in an attack on the fortress 
of Viana. Roscoe credits him with great 
activity, courage, and perseverance. He was 
the model Prince of Macchiavelli, an inhu- 
man monster according to Guicciardini, a 
magnanimous hero according to Strozzi. It 
seems to be as difficult to form any estimate 
of his real character as to say whether the 
picture so long supposed to represent him is 
or is not really his portrait. If painted by 
Raphael, it must have been at Urbino, which 
city was one of the first captured by Borgia. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


AMonG the paintings newly presented to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and now 
on exhibition there, are two good Constables, 
an interesting ‘“ Landscape,” large, rather 
thinly painted, with a road descending be- 
tween low hills in front, a wooded middle 
distance with an old castle, and blue moun- 
tains in the distance. The view is probably of 
some place on the Welsh border. Another 
and finer landscape, though of a less ex- 
tended view, is the ‘‘ Bridge on the Stour,” 
a small river interrupted by an islet, across 
which the bridge is carried. The steep, 
weedy bank on the right, in the shade of tall 
trees, is handled in a manner very similar to 
Rousseau’s foregrounds. Both these paint- 
ings belong to the tsearn collection. A very 
large painting, and a remarkably good one 
of its kind, is A. Pierre Dawant’'s “ Depart- 
ure of Emigrants from Havre,” presented 
to the Museum by Mr. Thomas Achelis 
The emigrants huddled together on the 
dock seem to be mostly German. Two good 
paintings of important scenes in American 
history have been acquired by the museum. 
The late Thomas Hovenden’s “Last Mo- 
ments of John Brown,” who is shown de- 
scending the Court House steps surrounded 
by the Virginia militiamen, is one of the 
painter’s best efforts. It has been presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel. Leutze’s 
well-known “Washington Crossing the 
Delaware” was presented by Mr. John S. 
Kennedy. The late A. B. Durand’s copy of 
Vanderlyn’s “ Ariadne,’ also well known 
through the engraving for which the paint- 
ing was a study, has been presented by Mr. 
S. P. Avery. It is a small picture, remark- 
able mostly for careful finish. A landscape, 
“Sand Dunes of Lake Ontario,” by the late 
Homer D. Martin, is one of the new loans. 
It is a peculiar composition, being a view of 
the dunes from the rear, across half-sub- 
merged meadows, and is very rich in color. 
There are also new examples, worth paying 
a visit to the museum to see, of Wilson, 
Dupré, Diaz, and other artists, lent by Miss 
Helen Gould, an “Ideal Landscape,” by 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson, and a portrait group 
by Sargent, lent by Mr. St. Gaudens. 

One of the chief additions to the other 
departments is a small altar-piece in silver 
gilt and enamel, attributed (with a good 
deal of temerity) to Benvenuto Cellini; but 
a very interesting and valuable piece. The 
chief subject is the Assumption of the Virgin 
in colored enamels on a blue ground. The 
architectural framework is enriched with 
precious stones. This is the gift of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan. In the “Gold Room,”’ 
where it is displayed, there is a new collec- 
tion of silver spoons of curious workman- 
ship, presented by Mrs. S. P. Avery; three 
new mummy-cases, the contribution of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, have been 
placed in the Egyptian room on the ground 
floor. Those interested in arms and armor 
will find a valuable collection of old Euro- 
pean and Oriental pieces, which is the gift to 
the museum of Mr. A. Van Horne Ellis. 
Several small collections of Mexican and 
other American Indian antiquities have been 
added to those already possessed by the 


THE ART AMATEDR. 








museum; and among the loans we must 
mention that of a collection of Tiffany 
Favrile glass belonging to Mrs. H. O. Have- 
meyer, and the remarkable collection of 
artistic pottery made and exhibited by Mr. 
Thomas Inglis. 


Mr. ArtuHuR B. Davies, whose firse col- 
lective exhibition at the Macbeth Gallery 
we noticed a year ago, shows at present an- 
other and rather larger collection at the 
same place, which proves that he has made 
excellent use of his time in the interim. 
He has almost completely outgrown the 
faults which we remarked in his earlier ef- 
forts, while he has gained proportionally in 
color and- in composition, in which he was 
always strong. The poetic intention which 
underlies all his work of course comes out 
all the clearer for these technical gains. We 
know of no more delightful picture by an 
American painter than his “ At the Source,” 
in which he has given the idealized nude 
figure in purely American, but exquisitely 
appropriate setting. The painting of white 
drapery in “ Princess Desirée” and in “ The 
Two-step,” a picture of two little girls danc- 
ing ; of flesh in “ A Modelled Line,” and of 
light in “‘ The Plan of the Mothers,” “ Land- 
scape with Pigs,’ and other pictures, has 
qualities to be found in no other painter's 
work ; while, yet, there is hardly a picture 
in the collection that does not show the in- 
fluence (entirely legitimate) of the great 
painters of the past. Mr. Davies has here- 
tofore worked on a comparatively small 
scale ; but he has here several paintings of 
the figure of nearly the size of life, which 
show that he tends naturally to large work. 
It is to be hoped that his genius will meet 
with a proper recognition from American 
picture-buyers. 


Ar Boussod, Valadon & Company’s gal- 
leries a collection of about a dozen sculp- 
tures by the noted Polish artist, Leon M. 
Zawiejski, has been placed on exhibition 
A lifelike group of the brothers De Reszke 
in “ Faust,” and separate portrait busts of the 
two actors are among the most notable of 
his works. “A Lunatic” may be described 
as a bid for notoriety, as it is a merely real- 
istic treatment of a _ repulsive subject. 
“Realism” of the same theatrical sort is 
what is most striking in a statue of “An 
Egyptian Dancer.’’ On the other. hand, 
there are several figures which are senti- 
mental and pretty enough, in all conscience, 
to suit the most exacting in that line, and 
one feels that the sculptor of the “ Ophelia” 
and the “St. John” cannot be quite in earnest 
in the works first mentioned. 


WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION CHICAGO ART 
INSTITUTE, 


THE ninth annual water-color exhibition at 


the Art Institute is chiefly remarkable for two. 


things : unusually successful work by the 
hanging committee and a marked increase in 
the number of pastels shown. Among fig- 
ure pieces, Hugh Breckenridge’s “Grief” 
stands out preéminent, a large nude figure 
drawn with true knowledge and refinement. 
Next would come Anna Klumpke’s “ Portrait 
of My Mother” and “Elles font dodo,” a 
little girl and her doll going to sleep. 

These two are broadly painted, yet with 
feeling predominating over technique, as it 
does not in Lydia Field Emmet’s “ Mother 
and Child,” where the infant is more wooden 
than Miss Klumpke’s avowed doil. Miss 
Emmet’s two portraits are better; one a 
pallid haughty, rigid young woman in a red 
silk waist, the other a less alarming “ Girl 
in Yellow.” Jacob Wagner's pretty girl in 
violet on a bluish mottled background ; 
May Hallowell’s “ Allegra” turning a pink 
shoulder on the spectator and smiling back 
over it in the shadow of her large hat; A.C. 
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Fenety’s well-studied “ Portrait of W. M. 
Allen ;” Anita Ashley’s “ Lady of France” 
on a wall-paper background, and “ The Wed- 
ding Ring,” a lady set below the level of the 
eye in broad strokes of pink and yellow ; 
Louis Dessar’s ‘ Between Daylight and 
Firelight’”—these are the more important fig- 
ures in pastel. Dessar also sends a pastel 
of “Etaples Harbor, Moonlight” in his 
favorite dim blue color scheme, and Breckin- 
ridge several small landscape sketches 
painted on the principle that color is the 
one thing needful to a work of art. Mrs. 
Sarah Whitman sends three pastels. Her 
“ Rainbow at Sunset” is a rich piece of color ; 
the foot of the brilliant arch reflected in 
pools seems to stab the whole foreground ; 
back of it the landscape is noble in line and 
solid as the earth itself. Most of the wa- 
ter-colors have already been seen in New 
York. W. L. Palmer’s snow laden trees and 
C. Harry Eaton’s wintry fields 
are what we have learned to 
expect of them. So are Smed- 
ley’s illustrations, classed as 
aquarelles, by virtue of a touch of 
color; and E, L. Henry’s labor- 
ed little anecdotes about “ The 
New Woman” and “ Waiting 
for the Mail,” and Percy and 
Leon Moran's rapid eighteenth 
century beaux and belles. Louis 
Rhead’s stiff, careful portrayal 
of his wife in gray and vio- 
let on a strong red background, 
filled with large, would be deco- 
rative patterns, is not what we 
would have expected from him, 
but who can tell where a poster 
designer will break out. next? 
Henry C. White’s “Spring,” 
‘*Hillside,’’ and “Wintry 
Morning,” though charming in 
tone, are perilously near disin- 
tegration. E. H. Bamond sends 
a delicious “ Breaking up of the 
Ice,” with an iridescent blue and 
green brook rushing through 
it and the distance exquisite- 
ly felt. “A January Thaw,” by 
C. W. Jeffreys, is so arranged 
that even the irregular houses 
winding up a barren slope 
have a charm. C. K. Linson 
has profited by his trip to the 
Olympian games to study waves 
“On the 4Egean Sea.” Van 
Corder has a calm, clear “ Even- 
ing on the Seine,” where the 
paper does most of the work, ala 
Hopkinson Smith. Albert Her- 
ter sends five beautiful studies 
of “ Peonies,”’ variously grouped 
with Japanese pottery, metal, 
or hangings ; also ‘‘ The Theft 
of Roses,” an exquisite fairy- 
like figure in his earlier style. 
There is much good painting of flowers. 
Margarette Lippincott must not be forgotten, 
nor must Beatrice Wilcox, a Chicago artist. 
Both of these ladies have a broad, effective 
style of painting, but Miss Wilcox some- 
times makes the error of stopping half-way. 
Other good pictures by Western artists are 
F. W. Freer’s three rather cloudy fair women, 
engaged in “ Meditation,” which has already 
been shown in the cast ; “ The Cast-makers,” 
by Enella Benedict, most successful in ex- 
pressing indoor atmosphere, and the quiet 
pleasure of the two men in their work ; clear, 
competent Italian landscape by Ralph Clark- 
son ; “ Transplanted Italy,” by H. S. Hub- 
bell, a small boy with an accordion, very 
nicely felt ; “ Portrait Head,” by Martha S. 
Baker ; red- roofed “ Washhouses in Char- 
tres,” by Bertha S. Menzler; “Coast of 
Maine Fisherman,” by J. W. Pattison; “An 
Apache Buck,” and several landscapes, all 
thoughtful and refined, by J. H. Sharp; 
“The Crooked Creek,” by Otto W. Stark ; “An 
Informal Cup of Tea,” by J. H. Vanderpoel. 


MODERN PAINTERS OF HOLLAND. 


II. 


Paut Joser GABRIEL, “the painter of 
the Polders,” as the flat marsh and meadow 
lands of the Netherlands are called, and 
two of whose representative pictures are 
illustrated herewith, was born in the 
Hague in 1845. He began his study of art 
in Utrecht, and some of his earlier work at- 
tracted the attention of a discriminating art 
collector, who urged him to move to Brus- 
sels, where he could have better facilities for 
the study and pursuit of painting, This he 
did, and his canvases soon gave evidence 
that the increased opportunities for study 
had been beneficial. His work began to at- 
tract more than local attention early in the 
‘70's, and was most favorably noticed by the 
critics in the Universal Exposition held in 
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landscapes all give an impression of air, 
light, and boundless distance. Like Mauve 
and the Marises, he was as good a water-col- 
orist as an oil painter, and worked much 
and to good advantage in the lighter me- 
dium. The composition of his canvases is 
generally extremely simple, but they are 
full of atmosphere, and have an exceedingly 
fine vein of sentiment. He is thoroughly 
attuned to the tender coloring and soft 
tones of the atmosphere of the Netherlands, 
whose sun shines perpetually through a thin 
veil of mist blown from the North Sea, and 
which ever hangs over the land. The color 
key of the Dutch life and landscape is a low 
one, and the painters of the Netherlands are 
perforce tonalists. 

Of the two examples of Gabriel’s work 
illustrated herewith it ishard to say which is 
the best. “ A View Near the Hague,’’a scene 
in the environs. of that town, when, as the 

picture shows, the winds of 
March are blowing, is noticeable 








PAUL JOSEPH CONSTANTIN GABRIEL, 


Paris in 1878. The illustrations are taken 
from two of his canvases exhibited there, 
and were drawn from his pictures by the 
artist himself. 

Gabriel was among the earlier painters of 
what is now known as the Modern School of 
Holland art. The Dutch School, like the 
Flemish, was for many years during the 
early part of the century influenced by 
David. It next passed under the influence 
of Courbet. Josef Israeis among the figure 


painters of Holland in 1857 first developed a, 


new school. A little later, De Haas and 
Apol began to paint those low-keyed, soft- 
toned, and limpid-aired Holland landscapes, 
which through their brushes and those of 
such able successors as Gabriel, and such 
masters as Mauve and Willem and Jacob 
Maris, have made the Modern School of Hol- 
land art famous among art-lovers and con- 
noisseurs throughout the world. 

Gabriel painted with more subtlety than 
either De Haas or Apol. His sentiment was 
equally sympathetic and tender, and his 





for its composition, fine sky, and 
striking distance effect. One 
can almost see the huge wings 
of the characteristic old wind- 
mill revolve and the soft, cottony 
clouds blow the sky. 
There ‘is no touch of human life 
in the picture—it is landscape 
pure and simple, a direct and 
forceful rendering of a 
dear to the painter’s heart, and 
with which he is in the closest 
possible sympathy. The line of 
pollards in the middle distance, 
with their rounded forms, in- 
creases the distance effect. Sim- 
ple as is the subject, the com- 
position is masterful, and of 
itself alone evidénces the artist's 
ability. 

The second picture, a scene in 
the Dutch “ Polders,” or mead- 
ow lands, notable for its 
air, light, distance, and masterly 
composition. The treatment of 
the foliage of the dripping trees 
is worthy of close study, and 
how tenderly the morning light 
is reflected upon the surface of 
the placid marsh lake with its 
osier and reed dotted banks! 
There isa sense of restfulness in 
this canvas, of solitude and of 
atmosphere irresistibly attrac- 
tive. Few artists would have 
realized the effect of the scene 
as Gabriel has portrayed it. 
The rough hut, a portion of 
which is shown at the right, and 
the smaller hut, with its low 
outbuilding in the middle dis- 
tance, indicate that the spot is 
the resort of wild fowl gunners, 
or perchance, at certain seasons 
of the year, of cow herds who bring their 
cattle to browse on the rich lush grasses of 
the marsh lands. 

In delicate feeling for Nature, no artists 
among the classic and contemporary painters 
of modern landscape have so nearly ap- 
proached the masters of Fontainebleau as 
Gabriel and his successors. The atmos- 
phere, almost always charged with moisture, 
which broods over the flat and watery land 
in Holland, subdues and veils the sunlight 
softly, and gives succulent freshness to the 
vegetation; and the Dutch _ landscapists 
have the secret of rendering in most refresh- 
ing pictures all this native landscape, which 
has no charm for a dull eye, though it is’ so 
rich in the finest magic. 
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Muppy tints are often the result of worry- 
ing the colors too much by trying to obtain 
a finished effect when you are at work on 
the foundation only, also by mixing your 
tints on the palette too much instead of when- 
ever possible putting them on separately. 
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MODERN PAINTERS OF HOLLAND: P. J. C. GABRIEL. 






































“A VIEW NEAR THE HAGUE,” PEN DRAWING BY P. J. C. GABRIEL AFTER HIS PAINTING, 





























“MORNING IN THE NETHERLANDS.” PEN. DRAWING BY P, J, C, GABRIEL AFTER HIS PAINTING. 
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PEN DRAWING 


LANDSCAPE, 





T will be time to pro- 
ceed to work from na- 
ture when one is suffi- 
ciently master of the 
pen to be able to make 
all sorts of tints with 
parallel lines, crossed 

lines, and dots. It is 
well to begin always 
with a pencil outline, 
which can be corrected by the aid of the 
rubber, for it is by no means so easy to get 
rid of a false line drawn withthe pen. Even 
so accomplished a draughtsman (in his way) 
as Mr. Pennell seldom goes to work at once 
with the pen, but makes a careful pencil 
outline first to serve as a guide for his pen 
work. An H. B. pencil brought to a good 
point is the best instrument to use in mak- 
ing the preliminary sketch for a pen draw- 
ing. It should be used for outlining only, 
leaving all indications of shade, color, and 
modelling to be given with the pen. Every- 
thing of importance that has a distinct form 
should be outlined, but it should not be ne- 
cessary to thus treat accidental variations of 
color or unimportant details. The only use 
of this outline is to make sure that every- 
thing is well in place, for it will entirely dis- 
appear when the drawing is finished, It 
should be a means of saving work, and 
should not be carried so far as to throw labor 
away. 

In case the student is, as yet, so little of a 
draughtsman that he cannot make a correct 
sketch without much erasing, it is better to 
sketch the subject on a separate piece of 
paper, and when correctness is attained, trace 
it on the paper 
which is to be used 
for the pen draw- 
ing. In that way 
the surface of the 
latter paper is kept 
clean and smooth, 
which makes a very 
great difference in 
the progress of the 
work and in the re- 
sult. As for the 
manner of tracing, 
the simplest means 
are the best. Rub 
over the dack of the pencil sketch with the 
pencil used flat, and then laying it on the 
clean paper, go over the lines with the sharp 
point of the pencil, pressing it hard to trans- 
fer some of the tint that has been put on 
the back of the first sketch to the clean sheet. 

Another means is frequently used even by 
good draughtsmen. Jt is to make, first, a 
rough, strongly marked outline sketch, and 
place over that a thin, semi-transparent paper 
on which the complete drawing is to be 
made. The strong lines of the sketch show 
through a little—enough to guide a prac- 
tised hand, but hardly enough to be of use to 
a beginner. It is, besides, impossible to do 
like this while using Bristol-board, to make 
the finished drawing on which is the best 
material for the beginner to work upon. 

In drawing with the pen, the distance 
should be treated very simply. It is a fact 
of nature, and a principle of importance in 
every art that aims to represent nature, that 
the more distant an object is the less is 
usually to be seen of its detail. Even ina 
dry climate this is the case; and though 
there are days when one might count the 
trees on a distant mountain, yet they are not 
as strongly distinguished as the grass-blades 
in the foreground. We know that they are 
trees, and mentally give them an importance 
which they have not to the eye. But the 
attempt to give a factitious importance to 
the distance in a drawing or painting, which 
is the vice of pre-Raphaelitism and a com- 
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OBLIQUE LINES IN OPPOSITE 
DIRECTIONS. 
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mon fault with ‘heals, results in salina 
it no distance at all, because its due share 
of elaboration cannot be given to the fore- 
ground. There is also mich less contrast of 
color and of light and shade in the distance 
than in the foreground. The air comes be- 
tween, and tones down the lights and soft- 
ens and makes gray the shadows. An ex- 
ceptional effect, as when the shadow of a 
cloud lies over the foreground, while the dis- 
tance is in bright sunlight, may apparently 
reverse the rule for a moment, but even then 
it will be found that there are stronger con- 
trasts in the foreground than in the remote 
distance. In pen drawing we have only 
black lines and dots with which to represent 
this capital distinction. The lines should 
therefore be kept finer, as well as fewer in the 
distance, and black spaces should be avoid- 





ed, unless a merely ornamental effect is in- 
tended. 

Itmay seem 
hardly neces- 
sary to say that 
objects in the 
shadedo not ap- 
pear as solid nor 
show so much 
detail as those 
in the light; 
but the : practic- 
alconse- © ; quences 
of this A GRADATION WITH HORIZONTALLINES C QO M - 

VARIED IN THICKNESS, SUGGESTING 
monly coups. known 
fact are often ig- 


nored by young artists. “ Model your sub- 
ject in the light” has been a rule with all the 
great masters ; but it is obviously a difficult 
rule to follow. You model with black ink, 
and the more you put on, the less white paper 
there is left. You must, consequently, be 
very careful to. work intelligently and not to 
waste a stroke ora dot. On the other hand, 
one must cover down the shadow, which is 
a strong temptation to work it into relief. 
But the temptation must be resisted ; for 
though you give more of nature in one part 
of the drawing, it is only by making the 
drawing as a whole false. The reader can 
see examples of the sort of work to be 
avoided (on this account) in many German 
woodcuts, and of a much more natural 
style in the pen drawings of Vierge. 
ROBERT JARVIS. 


(To be continued.) 





FIRST HINTS ON SKETCHING. 


I, 


Everysopy desires to know how to sketch. 
The kodak does not enable us to fill the 
need which we all feel of being able to make 
some pictorial record of things which im- 
press us or interest us. The photograph 
gives too much of what is, for our purpose, 
useless matter. The great charm of a 
sketch is that, if successful, it gives nothing 
but what is desired. 
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RADIATING LINES, USED IN REPRESENTING GRASS AND PLANTS, 





The first requisite in sketching, then, is 
to know what to select ; or, to put it in an- 
other way, it is to be certain what we want. 
It does not answer to want to copy every- 
thing in sight. 
In sketching, as 
in life, happy is 
he who does not 
expect toomuch, 
not only because 
he will not bedis- 
appointed, but 
also because a 
little well chosen 
is more enjoya- 
ble than a great 
deal. It often 4 
happensthatper- Skins. 
sons who have 
never learned to draw surprise themselves by 
making a good sketch of something that has 
greatly interested them. The explanation 
is that they have formed an idea of the thing 
much simpler than the thing itself, but in- 
cluding what is to them most important in 
it. This they can express with a few lines 
or blots of color, while it might take them 
many months or even years of study before 
they could produce a really correct drawing 
of the subject. In this way mechanics are 
often able to produce with a few lines a rec- 
ognizable sketch of the work on which they 
are engaged. Authors frequently produce 
interesting sketches of a more picturesque 
sort. Victor Hugo’s imaginative sketches 
of ruined castles, Gothic churches, and such 
like romantic subjects are highly prized even 
by artists. The late Robert Louis Steven- 
son was more correct and mechanical. His 
father had been an engineer, and he had the 
engineer's aptitude for measuring with the 
eye. Thewriterhas 
seen a pretty good 
sketch of a still- 
life subject paint- 
ed by the editor of 
one of our leading 
magazines the first 
time hetook brush 2 
or pencil in hand. === — — 
All this goes to —— =< 
show that it. is ; 
quite possible to 
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make interesting CROSS-HATCHING WITH SLIGHTLY 

-L a " OBLIQUE LINES THE LINES IN- 
and useful sketch- CLINING ALL ONE WAY PRODUCE A 
es ‘‘ without pre- Harmonious EFFECT. 


vious training.”’ 

Everything depends in sketching on the 
choice of subject, or, rather, of what art- 
ists call the ‘* motive.’’ The motive is what- 
ever in the subject especially appeals to the 
artist by its beauty, or picturesqueness, or 
form, or other pictorial quality. It will not 
answer, as a rule, to be led to choose a sub- 
ject by some motive which is not pictorial. 
Thus, a person who may be led to sketch 
General Grant’s tomb because it is General 
Grant’s tomb will most likely make a pitiful 
drawing, seeing that all that is needed for 
his purpose is that he should copy the in- 
scription correctly, which he could do in 
writing. But if he is impressed by some 
effect of light and shade in which the tomb 
is i is, by something which, 
even without training, he can render better 
in drawing than in writing, he will take an 
artistic interest in his work, and it will be 
valuable in proportion. 

In a landscape the ‘‘ motive’ may be an 
effect of light or an arrangement of masses 
of color, as the character due to the con- 
formation of the ground and the nature of 
the vegetation that springs from it. To ren- 
der this last sort of motive an advanced 
knowledge of drawing is absolutely neces- 
sary, for character depends on form. But 
the putting together of colors harmoniously 
is a natural gift with some people ; women 
especially show it quite frequently in a 
marked degree. And the more obvious 
effects of light and shadow are easily re- 




















membered, and, in a broad way, easily ren- 
dered. It is no wonder, therefore, that art 
students generally want to paint before they 
have learned to draw, and have to be kept 
to their work with the crayon by severe 
rules and examinations. We shall have 
something to say as to what the amateur 
may do without instruction to give himself 
the proper amount of practice in rendering 
form. But, to start with, we wish to point 
out what may be done in sketching with but 
the slightest knowledge of drawing. 

Broad effects of light and dark are the 
easiest of all things to sketch, and the re- 
sult, if only fairly well done, is likely to give 
satisfaction. Such effects are hard to find 
at noonday ; but at morning and evening 
the shadows are broad and dense; and at 
twilight the massing of dark forms—of 
houses, hills, or trees—against the bright sky 
is almost always impressive. Judging from 
the abundance of ‘‘ twilights’’ sent in to our 
exhibitions, mostly by 
young or unpractised 
contributors, this fact 
is no secret; but the 
sketchers appear very 
apt toerr either in the 
direction of too much 
detail or too little defi- 
nition. The latter fault 
is the more usual. The 
fact that a great many 
forms are lost in twi- 
light makes those that 
PINE. RADIATING LINES. appear the more impor- 

tant. It is from these 
shapes that appear against the sky-line that 
we infer the nature of the rest, and this it is 
that makesthem soimpressive. Pains should 
be taken, therefore, to reproduce carefully the 
shapes of the trees or rocks or other objects 
as they appear against the sky ; and if they 
are reflected in still water, the forms of the 
reflections are quite as important. Again, 
within the mass of shadow certain forms are 
always distinguishable as masses, though 
their outlines may not be easily followed. 
But in rendering these, it is best to err a lit- 
tle on the side of definiteness. If a field is 








let it be 
a fir tree 
pointed 
lighter 
it be dark 
ed, and no 
The gen- 
tone will at 
tance make 
indefinite 


squarish, 
square ; if 
shows its 
top against 
birches, let 
and point- 
mistake. 
eral dark 
a little dis- 
the form 
enough. Sut bear 
in mind that the 
forms not WILLOW. SLIGHTLY CURVED S e e n 
should not aS be insert- 
ed because they are known to be there. To 
do so is almost as bad as to draw two eyes 
in a side face. But it is always very easy to 
gain an effect of mystery when one has form 
to begin with ; when using crayon or char- 
coal, a touch of the finger or of a stump 
will suffice ; in water-color the tints may be 
washed into one another ; in oils a scumble 
will do the work. But no amount of scum- 
bling or stumping will answer if the form 
is not there. Still, the really clever sketch- 
ers will give form and mystery at once with 
the same touch. 

For general sketching purposes a very 
simple outfit is best. A medium-sized 
sketch-book that will go in the coat-pocket, 
and containing leaves of various tints, a few 
pastels, and a soft lead-pencil are enough. 
Use the pencil at first very lightly to indi- 
cate the positions and sizes rather than the 
forms of objects, note the principal modifi- 
cations of color with a few slight touches of 
pastel, and lastly define the principal forms 
sharply, and put in the more vigorous 
shades with the pencil. In no other way 
can so much that is worth remembering be 
noted down and with so little trouble. 





THE CLASSIFICATION OF FRUITS FOR 
PAINTING. 


To observe and render properly the char- 
acter of the objects should be the main aim 
of the painter of still-life, in which “ genre” 
the painting of fruit must be included.” It 
is an aid to this to know the names of the 
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principal divisions of fruits, and to see that 
the gooseberry and the grape, both of which 
are called “ berries,” have a common char- 
acter, and also the peach and the cherry, 
both of which are called “drupes.” The 
dry, hard nuts are easily distinguished from 
both, but it is not so easy at all times to dis- 
tinguish drupes from berries. All fleshy 
fruits that have a nut-like casing, or “ stone,” 
to the seed, such as the peach, and olive, and 
walnut (the outer shell of which, that does 
not come to market, is fleshy), are drupes. 
Fleshy fruits with hard, separate seeds are 
berries. Though the distinction is not 
based on differences of surface, it is worth 
remembering. 

3ut those general distinctions of the 
botanist are of less importance to the painter 
than more specific ones. He may not at 
first see (but he will on looking) that the 
pomegranate and the red pepper have a 
common character and appearance. Both 
are dry berries. Oranges, lemons, and citrons 
are obviously alike. 
They arecalled “ hes- 
peridia,” from the 
gardens of the Hes- 
perides, so are mel- 
ons, gourds, cucum- 
bers, and calabashes 
alike ; they are called 
“pepo.” Apples, 
quinces, haws, and 
the hips of the wild 
i kk 
of the rose family, OUTLINES, 
are called “ pomes.” 
Their general likeness to one another only 
needs to be pointed out. Blackberry and 
raspberry are similar, but it is not easily ap- 
parent that the strawberry belongs with 
them. But all three have a prominence 
growing from the interior of the calyx, on 
which the seeds are fixed. That is the part 
that is eaten in the strawberry, the seeds be- 
ing the little hard nuts fixed on it. In the 
case of the blackberry and raspberry, the 
seeds themselves areeaten. Artichokes and 
hops are “ multiple fruits.” Pods are easily 
distinguished. 
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PAINTING LA FRANCE ROSES. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR PAINTING THE STUDY OF LA FRANCE ROSES BY JEANNE 
MCLENNAN, IN OIL AND WATER-COLORS. ay 





































SELEcT for painting this study a medium canvas, well stretched, 
either single or double priming. Begin by drawing carefully upon 
the surface of the canvas the outlines of the principal roses, leaves, 
stems, and buds, without giving much attention to small details, and 
yet preserving the general idea of the composition. ,. Remember. to 
give due emphasis to those most prominent branches which support 
the finely perfected blossoms. Each of these roses is a study in 
itself, and will well repay careful attention to both drawing and 
color in detail. Having laid in with a fine sable brush the outlines 
ana principal shadows, using Burnt Siena and turpentine, we may 
begin painting the background. 

To secure the varied effect here presented may at first appear diffi- 
cult to the beginner, but it is really very simply attained. We first 
proceed to “lay in’’ a general tone of delicate Pale Yellow Gray, 
warm in quality (the colors for this will be given below). After the 
whole surface is covered with this tint, the varied colors are touched 
or “‘ broken in’’ while the general undertone is still moist, and the 
differing values of Blue, Yellow, Gray, and Light Red are blended 
with the local tone. 

This background may be painted with Yellow Ochre, White, Raw 
Umber, Permanent Blue, a little Madder Lake, and in parts some 
Ivory Black. The colors for the pink roses are as follows : 

For the general tone of medium light mix Madder Lake, White, 
Yellow Ochre, qualified by a very little Ivory Black ; of course here i 
the Madder Lake predominates. In the shadows use Raw Umber, iif 
Madder Lake, a little Burnt Siena, and Ivory Black. Yellow Ochre 
is added in parts, but no pure White. . 

The high lights are painted in with crisp, touches, using a flat- 
pointed sable for the purpose. The colors needed here are White, a 
very little Light Cadmium, Rose Madder, and a small quantity of Nl 
Wt Ivory Black. 

Paint the yellow centres with Light Cadmium, White, a very little 

: Vermilion, and Raw Umber. Where the highest lights occur mix a 

q little Cadmium, White, and a little Rose Madder. Put these brill- 

5 all iant touches in at the last with a small round-pointed sable brush. 
: Pa The leaves are 1ather blue green in color, and are characteristic of 
: N this species of rose. Paint these with a local tone made from Ant- 



























‘\ Hi werp Blue, Cadmium, White, Burnt Siena, and Raw Umber. In 
A ' the shadows add Ivory Black. For the high lights mix a cool tone, 













made with Madder Lake, White, Yellow Ochre, and a little Ivory 
\y Black. Where the purplish reflected lights are seen in the under 
side of the petals add Cobalt, with more Madder Lake to the local 
tone. One must use discretion here, copying as closely 
as possible the colors given in the lithograph, which are 
very true to nature. 

The stems are painted with the colors given for the 
leaves, but should be carefully drawn 
with a small, pointed sable. 

W ATER-COLORS—TRANSPARENT METH- 
op.—A paper may be chosen which is 
rather rough in texture, and this should 
be well stretched, 
























































Begin by drawing, in outline only, the prin- 
cipal roses, buds, and leaves, carefully locat- 
ing their stems. Use for this a finely point- 
ed, rather hard lead-pencil. Wash in at first 
a general effect of the background, leaving 
the details until the whole paper is covered. 
The colors needed for the background are 
as follows: Cobalt, Yellow Ochre, Rose 
Madder, and Sepia for the local tone, add- 
ing in the shadows and deeper touches 
washes of Lamp Black and Light Red. 
Wash in a local tint of warm, soft pink for 
the roses and buds, and when this is dry add 
the smaller details, proceeding in the fol- 
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lowing manner: The general tone of light 
pink is made with Rose Madder, a little 
Yellow Ochre, a little Sepia, and a very 
little Lamp Black. For the high lights mix 
a thin wash with Vermilion, Rose Madder, 
and a very little Pale Cadmium. If a 
qualifying tone is needed, add a little Sepia. 
The shadows are boldly washed in with a 
tone made from mixing Rose Madder, Lamp 
Black, a little Sepia, and a little Light Red. 
In painting the green leaves, mix for the 
local tones Antwerp Blue, Cadmium, Burnt 
Siena, and a little Lamp Black. In the 
shadows of these leaves, where the tone is 
very cool, substitute Cobalt for Antwerp 
Blue ; and where the reflected lights occur, 
run in a delicate purple tint made with 
Lamp Black and Kose Madder, adding a 
small quantity of Pale Cadmium in parts. 
The stems should be carefully drawn in with 
a finely pointed sable brush. The colors 
needed here are Sepia, Yellow Ochre, Rose 
Madder, with a little Lamp Black and Burnt 
Siena in the deeper touches of shadow. 
Take out the thorns from the background 
with a piece of thick blotting-paper cut to 
a point, and run over them later a wash 
of Sepia, Rose Madder, and Cobalt. Keep 
the colors crisp and delicate throughout. 


Aw exhibition of oil and water-colors by 
Mrs. Hinman (Jeanne McLennan, the painter 
of the rose study published this month), of 
Chicago, held at the American Art Galleries, 
attracted much attention. Mrs. Hinman’s 
paintings of flowers are executed in a bold 
and original style, showing a _ thorough 
knowledge of her subject. She works 
broadly, and in her water-colors makes a 
free use of opaque color over transparent 
tints in the high lights and reflections. 
The background is indicated with a few 
washes. There is always a strong feeling for 
the ensemble, each leaf and flower being re- 
garded not as an object in itself, but as part 
of the entire composition ; but, at the same 
time, there is no lack of delicate gradations 
and refined modelling where they are requi- 
site ; and noone has succeeded better in rep- 
resenting the exquisite beauty of the rose. 





ON DESIGNING FOR ADVERTISERS. 
BY KATHARINE PYLE, 


ARTISTIC -advertisement work and _ illus- 
trating have so much in common that what 
is said of one generally applies to the other. 
Both arts have made great progress during 
the last few years, and now the advertise- 
ment designer need not relinquish high 
ideals. To be sure there is one line of this 
work that is degrading to the artist—namely, 
that which deals with the large-eyed, wasp- 
waisted figures that simper from fashion 
plates, or the lower class of street-car “ads.” 

There is money in good work of this kind, 
for though the prices seem small, the pict- 
ures can be rapidly reeled off when once the 
trick of the trade is caught. That trick is, 
however, a rather difficult thing to catch, 
Good drawing counts for comparatively lit- 
tle with this class of advertisements, A pe- 
culiar pose of the head and unnatural curves 
of the arms and hands stand, in the dealer’s 
eyes, for grace, without which he is not satis- 
fied. Then it is a great point to work up 
the materials of the gowns in a catching 
way, and to bring out the patterns of the 
lace and embroidery. 

But with the higher class of advertise- 
ments the line between it and regular4llus- 
trating is very lightly marked. Often the 
student, after working out an illustrationto 
the best of her ability, and failing to dispose 
of it for that purpose, may be able to sell it 
for a good price as an advertisement, 

There is a well-known picture illustrating 
the excellencies of a certain baby food—a 
picture of a child reaching up to whisper 
something in its mother’s ear—which first was 
sent to several of the children’s magazines 
as an artistic drawing, and repeatedly re- 
jected. Finally it was bought by an adver- 
tising firm, and for years this same artist 
toiled on at that sort of work, and at last she 
hit the high mark required by the magazines. 

It is not always that the object advertised 
should be introduced into the picture. It is 
enough if the drawing is good and sugges- 
tive. The most important thing is that the 
picture should be pleasing and sufficiently 
well executed to catch the public eye. Pleas- 
ing does not mean merely pretty; a well- 
executed study of a street gamin is often as 
pleasing in its way, even for an advertise- 
ment, as a really beautiful picture. But 
character cannot be too much insisted on. If 
the drawing is of a society girl, let her be 
stylish and crisp and well groomed. If it is 
of a tramp, let him be dirty ; make the spec- 
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tator feel that those shoes he wears have 
come to him already worn out, and since 
then have tramped miles through dust and 
mire—in short, let your tramp be consistently 
dirty and bedraggled. 

The most salable advertisement drawings 
are those done in pen-and-ink, because they 
can be reproduced very cheaply. Drawings 
done in the style of posters with flat, broad 
decorative work are much liked by many of 
the dealers. Oils are objected to on account 
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of difficultiés in reproduction. Wash and 
opaque water-colors rank next to pen-and- 
inks in salability. They can be reproduced 
more easily than oil colors, as there is not 
the gloss to catch the light ; but the printed 
picture is apt to look thin and to lack the 
solidity that an oil painting gives in the re- 
production. 

Sometimes a dealer may wish to use a 
black and white drawing in colors, in which 
case it is not necessary for the artist to re- 
paint the whole picture, but merely to make 
a small sketch of it in colors as a key to the 
lithographer. 

There are various ways in which adver- 
tisement work may be disposed of. Perhaps 
the easiest way is to apply to an ordinary 
advertising establishment. The applicant 
should take some finished drawings to show 
to the dealers, who will not risk an order un- 
less they feel confident that it will be satis- 
factorily carried out. Often work can be 
procured by applying directly to those shops 
that advertise largely. Sometimes the mag- 
azines themselves supply these advertise- 
ments, though the most important of them 
have some one regularly in their employ to 
supply what they need in that line. 

There is not such a demand for absolute 
originality in this line of work as in that of 
illustrating, though the artist who depends 
upon others to suggest ideas will find in the 
end that is a dangerous thing todo. Be- 
sides the risk of losing originality, there is 
the danger of having suit brought for in- 
fringing on a copyright. 

The growth of the art of photographing 
is interfering very seriously with advertise- 
ment work as far as the artist is concerned, 
Of course for the larger percentage of ad- 
vertisements pictures are required for which 
photographs could not be used, and even 
where they are the services of the artist are 
often required to put in a background or 
some other accessories. 

In this line of business, as in every other, 
there is always work for those who can do 
it satisfactorily, and the great aim should be, 
not how to dispose of it, but how to do it so 
well as to create a demand. 
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DECORATIVE WILD FLOWERS OF JUNE. 


BY C. E. BRADY, 


Wit few exceptions, the frail flowers of 
early spring have given way to those of 
more sturdy growth and stronger color; 
even the whites have changed their quality, 
and the yellows have perhaps more orange 
in their composition. In this respect, how- 
ever, we must except the little yellow wood 
sorrel, which is pure in tone, and the whole 
plant of a dainty construction that fits it for 
the choicest decoration. The three heart- 
shaped leaflets are of a tender green, and 
have a tendency to fold, that gives good 
light and shade. The flowers, small, slender 
buds, and sometimes a ripening seed-pod 
are grouped together on a long stem. 
Altogether it lends itself most gracefully to 
any arrangement, and will be at its best now 
in neglected corners of the garden and along 
the roadsides. The White Wood Sorrel is 
also a dainty little thing, but not so common. 

In the bogs, the Cranberries-will be in 
blossom. Every one who can do so should 
make a-good study of them. The plant 
seems made expressly for china decoration ; 
the flower is small, very shapely, and the 


petals beautifully recurved. The leaves are 
bright green in the early season, with silvery 
backs ; later, the branches are tipped with 
crimson, both leaf and stem, still retaining 
the white back, and the fruit is variously 
tinted. They could be arranged in a trail- 
ing mass around the edge of a berry-bowl. 

On the hillside clearings and in the woods, 
Huckleberries and Blueberries will be 
hanging out their white bells, and along the 
roadsides Dewberries and Blackberries are 
lifting their clusters of crumpled, crape-like 
blossoms. They are of a peculiar, delicate 
texture, and take perfectly neutral shadows ; 
the inside of the calyx shows between each 
petal a delicate, whitish green. They have 
a multitude of white stamens tipped with 
yellowish white, which turns brown later ; 
but the whole takes a greenish cast from the 
bunch of green pistils in the centre. Buds 
show the white petals above the small, bright 
green calyx, and the flower stems are pale 
green. The old wood is a rusty red brown, 
and the young growth green. The leaves 
are a pleasant warm color, slightly whitish 
on the under side, and the veins strongly 
marked. With the early frosts they take the 
richest possible coloring. 

The Dewberry is similar, but of more del- 
icate growth in every way. The purple 
flowered Raspberry is another fine subject, 
especially for a large design. The leaves, 
much like those of the maple, are shapely 
and strongly modelled ; the stems are tinted 
reddish and covered with short hairs, and 
the flower like a wild rose, but a deep crim- 
son pink, with a centre full of pale yellow 
stamens, and with the many buds makes an 
effective mass of bloom. 

Barberries and Wild Currants both have 
long clusters of small, pale yellow flowers. 
The whole growth of the Barberry is partic- 
ularly pleasing. Wild Strawberries will be 
in blossom this month, and one could make 
six saucers of a berry service with these six 
blossoms, and later add the others showing 
the ripened fruit. 

Some of the earlier grasses will be form- 
ing their seed heads, and Red Sorrel will 
furnish its plumes of yellow green and 
crimson to group with other larger forms. 

Another wild thing, so common that it 
escapes notice, is Daisy Flea Bane, but its 
delicate pink daisy-like flower will reward 
the decorator who makes its acquaintance. 
The little Blue Vetch is climbing among the 
weeds and tall grasses, and Lupins will be 
making masses of violet in waste places, and 
not their least attraction is the beautiful 
leaf, divided from the centre into a dozen or 
more parts, like a palm, and tinted slightly 
with warm color. 

Another graceful summer vine is Climb- 
ing False Buckwheat. The flower is hardly 
noticeable, but the pretty arrow-shaped 
leaves group and form the most picturesque 
tangles, and furnish good ideas for shadowy 
backgrounds or for monochromes. In the 
fall it takes on very pretty coloring. Cat 
Briar is good for this purpose also. 

In the latter part of this month the Hedge 
Bindweed will begin to blossom. This 
humble member of the convolvulus family, 
while it lacks the gorgeous color, has better 
modelling than many of its most aristocratic 
relatives, The flower is borne on a long, 
clean stem, and may be described as a rather 
delicate, overfired Carmine, or Carmine with 
a touch of light sky blue, with bands and 
throat pure white. Looking into the tube, 
one sees a greenish reflection from the calyx, 
the stamens and pistil are white, calyx 
five parted, clear green, and is almost hid- 





den by two peculiarly shaped bracts, which 
remain a. pretty feature after the flower has 
fallen and until the seed is ripe. The leaves 
are very good with delicate. veins, lighter in 
color at the back than in front, and take gray 
lights. The flower often remains open all 
day, making it a good model, and its strong, 
clean modelling is fine, and it is altogether 
one of the most fascinating of the tribe, 
although usually regarded as a pest. It 
would make fine masses trailing around a 
large vase, or melting into the background 
behind a group of figures or strong bright 
flowers, after a favorite manner of the French 
decorators. 


MRS. LEONARD'S TALKS TO HER PUPILS. 


IV.—LILACS. 

Litacs will prove an interesting study, 
for they are particularly well adapted to the 
decoration of tall vases, where the spray of 
blossoms has a chance to fall over grace- 
fully. This will give you the opportunity 
for shaded backgrounds or a scheme of 
color that will take the effect of underglaze 
in firing. As you will use Light and Dark 
Violet-of-Gold, Carmine, Deep Blue Green, 
Pearl Gray, and Dark Blue for the flowers, 
you will find that these colors, blended into 
each other in a background, will take a 
superb glaze in the firing. I like to paint 
the flowers and backgrounds at the same 
time, so that the blossoms may be blended 
into the background without any hard lines. 
You must often take out the high lights 
with aclean brush. In painting a spray of 
lilacs (or snowballs, or any cluster of small 
flowers) use a little more oil and mass your 
shadows and half tones ; then dipping your 
brush into turpentine and wiping it on your 
paint rag, take out here and there little 
petals ; these will be your high lights, and 
which here and there may be emphasized by 
a sharp, dark stroke underneath to make the 
pale petals look still paler. You may give 
some of the blossoms a pinker or warmer 
tone than others by using a thin wash of 
Carmine. 

Before you begin to paint your blossoms, 
it.is better to have a mixture of Light Vio- 
let-of-Gold and Deep Blue Green, and one 
sixth Blue for the general tone, then have 
another mixture of Dark Violet-of-Gold and 
Dark Blue with one sixth of flux for the 
darker tones, but do not confine yourself to 
these two tones or your work will seem flat 
and monotonous. Study the flower from 
nature, and vary the shades as you see them 
—sometimes more Blue, sometimes a shadow 
of Brown Green washed in lightly. Above 
all things, do not have each little blossom 
strongly marked in four petals. If you look 
at the cluster in nature, and study it asa 
whole. flower, you will find there will be but 
few of the blossoms that stand out boldly ; 
these you must paint, and the others will 
take care of themselves when you pick out 
a sharp little petal here and there. On the 
other hand, do not paint them too broadly, 
making the flower unrecognizable. 

Notice the buds. carefully, and you will 
find more Pink in them than in the mature 
blossoms. These look very delightful run- 
ning into the clouded background, which 
should be more blue in tone and quite dark 
near the cluster. There may be shadowy 
clusters in the warm gray, which you can 
make with Pearl Gray and Violet-of-Iron if 
you do not happen to have a tube of warm 
gray. It is better always to mix your grays 
anyway. 

Observe the little stems here and there 
which run in and out of the cluster, but do 
not make them too prominent nor the cen- 
tres too pronounced. This last bit of advice 
is given to cure a most common fault, and 
one that is always glaring. How many 
times one finds the centres painted with such 
great precision that when one picks up the 
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work these sfots of color fairly strike you in 
the face. The way to correct that fault is 
to study nature—not from a botanical stand- 
point, but from a relative point, as you see 
the colors in the massed flowers. 

The leaves you may paint with Moss 
Green V and Brown Green, with sometimes 
a little touch of Night Green. The younger 
leaves may be put in in Apple Green and 
Mixing Yellow. However, you may take 
liberties with your foliage, as your back- 
ground may make another gieen necessary. 

You may have a background of Pale Yel- 
low blended into the blossoms, which is 
really very effective if you wish a light tone. 
In that case I would ad- 
vise more Brown Green. 











Mr. Standage does not mention the fact, 
but of course the gold or silver must be 
fluxed before it can be used on china. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING ON CHINA, 


In painting the very charming portrait of 
a little girl, illustrated on this page, use in 
the flesh tints one part Carnation 2 and two 
parts of Ivory Yellow. Some people like to 
use one part of Mixing Yellow. For the 
grays take Brunswick Black, German Rose, 
and Yellow Brown. This makesa powerful 
gray, but used delicately gives very pearly 





For the last firing use 
a little white enamel on 
the highest lights, but 
avoid outlining the en- 
tire petal or petals with 
it. Isaw some hawthorn 
the other day painted 
quite well, but the 
whole piece was ruined 
by a horrible little white 
outline surrounding ev- 
ery blossom, making 
them look as if they had 
been cut out and glued 
on. 

Always add a touch 
of Blue to Violet-of- 
Gold, as it is too red by 
itself, and the Blue (usu- 
ally Deep Blue Green) 
gives the color more 
transparency. 

Anna B; LEONARD. 
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THE preparation of 
gold paint, for china 
decoration, from gold 
leaf is recommended by 
Mr. H. C. Standage, 
who, as our. readers 
know, is an expert on 
the subject of the prep- 
aration of artists’ pig- 
ments. Wedid not know 
that he had given any 
attention to the materi- 
als for mineral painting. 
This, however, is_ his 
recipe : 

‘* Buy a book of gold 
leaf as used by picture- 
frame gilders, and put it 
into. a mortar with its 
own weight, or about 
one tablespoonful of 
honey, and proceed to 
triturate the two _ to- 


head. It is easy to strengthen it afterward. 
Give a warm touch over the eyes and in the 
parting of the lips and the nostrils. 

Put the hair in with a warm gray of Ivory 
Yellow and Finishing Brown, and a little 
Brown 108 in the strongest shadows. Soften 
it perfectly into the flesh and also into the 
hat, which will be quite gray except the light 
on the crown and edge of the. brim. Then 
follow down with the dress, which might be 
a warm yellow white, giving a thin coat of 
Ivory Yellow ; break into it with Pearl Gray 
and Finishing Brown, and a little Yellow 
Brown in the strongest parts. Do all this 
quickly and in broad tints only, so as to 
soften it into the flesh. 

Make the sky a gray 











gether with the pestle, 
and continue the pound- 
ing until the gold leaf 
has been reduced to a 
very fine state of subdi- 
vision—until, in fact, no one particle can be 
discerned of an appreciable size. Then 
wash it with thirty -times its weight of hot 
water ; allow the gold to settle, and care- 
fully pour off the clear (i.e., free from gold 
particles) water. Repeat this method of 
washing until all the honey has been washed 
away from the gold and only pure gold ina 
finely divided state is left behind ; then care- 
fully dry the gold by standing the mortar in 
an oven or before a fire with the gold pro- 
tected from dust. When dry you can use 
this gold as wanted for use by mixing it 
with thickened turpentine (fat oil). Instead 
of a pestle and mortar the gold can be 
rubbed upon a slab of glass by means of a 
glass roller, but this process is more trouble- 
some and tedious. Silver leaf can be pre- 
pared in exactly the same way.”’ 





PORTRAIT OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


tints ; but you must take care that there is 
not an undue amount of Rose in the com- 
bination, which has a tendency to make a 
violet tinge. Brunswick Black with Deep 
Red Brown and Brown 108 gives a warm 
shadow for lines about the eyes and between 
the fingers. Night Green and Yellow 
Brown make a lovely gieenish gray. 

The modelling of the face is very delicate, 
and the lines of drawing must be faint and 
as few as possible. One to define the brow, 
upper lid, and pupil of the eye, the parting 
of the lips, and a touch for the nostrils 
should be sufficient. Lay in the face with a 
coat of the flesh tint, using with it a little 
Balsam and a touch of Oil of Cloves or 
Anise, just enough to keep it from drying, 
for half an hour at least. Break the shadow 


into this just strong enough to round up the 


ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY H. GERVEX. 


blue, warmer at the ho- 
rizon. Then strengthen 
the color for the sea, 
melting into the white 
sand at the shore. Use 
for this Pearl Gray and 
Ivory Yellow, and as it 
nears the foreground 
make the tone warmer 
and stronger. When the 
whole surface is covered 
and properly blended 
into the figure, go back 
to the face, which should 
still be moist enough 
to work on, provided 
everything has been 
arranged beforehand, so 
there may be no delay. 

Take the flesh tint off 
slightly from the eyes 
with a dry brush. Put 
them in with a warm 
gray if they are to be 
blue, and with a yellow- 
ish gray if brown. Re- 
member this stands for 
the light in the iris ; the 
local color will come la- 
ter. Touch in the pu- 
pils with Brown 17 or 
even Brown 108, so they 
may be warm. Shape 
the mouth very delicate- 
ly with Carnation. 

The whole had now 
better be dried over heat, 
all dust removed, and 
then modelled up just 
enough to keep the draw- 
ing, but not to lose the 
flat tints. Everything 
depends upon a good be- 
ginning, and after this 
is once safely fired it is 
a simple matter to work 
out the details later, 
Use the same colors as 
before, with more brown 
in the hair, always pre- 
serving enough gray in 
thelights. Keep all the 
draperies and__back- 
ground flat and simple. 





A BOWL, to serve as a receptacle of 
honey, may be tinted some pretty color 
and decorated around the bottom with a 


honeycomb design irregular in height, the 
lines made with raising and the whole gilded 
solid—somewhat after the idea of a Turkish 
coffee-cup in its holder. Or you may make 
the whole in broken tints, with clover heads 
and leaves only partly worked out, and with- 
out any special arrangement. For a fruit 
bowl, a running design of a blackberry vine, 
full size, is very effective ; the flowers may be 
very slightly heightened with white enamel. 
Or you might substitute strawberry leaves 
and blossoms growing thickly from the base, 
as though the bowl were set in a clump of 
the vines, most of them being painted in 
gray green ; the inside of the bowl should be 
tinted a deep cream color. 


















STAINED-GLASS WORK FOR THE HOME. 
BY ANNA SEIDENBURG, 


THE average nouseholder, perhaps, hardly 
realizes what acharm a piece of good painted 
glass lends toa home. There is, of course, 
a great difference in such work, and it is 
much better to have the plain white glass 
than crude colorsand vulgar effects. Every- 
body who can afford it should have a cozy 
corner in at least one room, where the broad 
daylight glare is softened by beautiful colors. 
Be the subject of the glass painting a figure 
piece or mere scroll-work, if it is good work, 
it will seem new ‘to one every day, the 
moods of the changing light giving a dif- 
ferent feeling to it. . 

But not only windows, which are rather 
costly, give us this charm of colors ; there 
are smaller things in stained glass which 
add much to the comfort and beauty of our 
homes. For instance, what more beautiful 
effect can be produced than that of the fire- 
screen, the vari-colored forms on which are 
lit up by the flickering flames, or by the lan- 
tern, which lends with its beautiful colors 
such a soft and magic light ? 

Begin with something simple, such as a 
lantern. Very appropriate lanterns in bent 
iron can be got at a reasonable price ; but 
see that the lantern you buy has not differ- 
ently colored sheets of glass. If you cannot 
find one ready with plain window glass, 
have it cut to fit. Any glazier will do this 
for a trifle. 

In stained-glass work there is a wide and 
unexplored field for the woman worker, es- 
pecially for the mineral painter. Of course 
she would have to abandon the over-dainty 
manner in decorating, and look for deeper 
and richer tones in coloring ; and equally, of 
course, she must know how to draw before 
she attempts to paint; for a good and 
strong outline and accuracy are required in 
this kind of work. 
To work in the same 
manner as on china, 
blending tints and 
making everything 
look soft and dainty, 
is to court failure ; 
for the light will 
swallow all the fine 
shadings, and with- 
out a2 good, strong 
outline, will mix up 
all the colors. 

Glass of a green- 
ish tint is best, be- 
cause it most readi- 





ple pattern, which you repeat on the four pan- 
els, and forthe coloring use Yellow Stain and 
Deep Red Brown. Have your design done 
very neatly and correctly, and then fasten it 
with some modelling wax under the glass. 
Next prepare your. black outlining color. 
This color is sold in powder, and it must be 
ground well with turpentine on a mat glass 
slab, using a muller. After the color is per- 
fectly smooth, you add some drops of Dres- 
den Thick Oil—just enough to make the 
color work well. This should be prepared 
the day before it is used. If you have not 
much practice in outlining, use a medium- 
sized brush. Select the best kind of red 
sable brushes, not very fine because you 
have to make strong lines. Do not have 
your color too thin, or the lines will not 
be black when the light shines through the 
glass. Have your brush full of paint all the 
time, and hold your piece up to the light 
sometimes to see if the lines are perfectly 
black. 

Do not rush on with your work, but criti- 
cise it as you go on. Ifa line looks crook- 
ed, wipe it off and do it overand over again, 
as long as it requires it. Do not attempt 
any shading in your first piece, but make it 
in only two flat tints. You have to apply 
the Yellow Stain to the reverse side of the 
glass, for it must never come in contact with 
any other colors. | First dry your outlines in 
the kiln, turning the gas on very low, or else 
the glass might crack. 

When the outlines are thoroughly dried, 
fasten your piece on a transparent glass 
easel, which you put opposite the window. 
For such an easel have a wooden frame 
made by a carpenter, to put on a table, 
where you can rest a large. sheet of glass, 
and your easel is ready. Tack a piece of 
paper above the frame to protect your eyes 
from the light. First put a narrow strip of 
glass against the glass easel, and on that 
place your piece, fastening it with some wax 
to the glass sheet. Old-fashioned wax sticks 
are good for that purpose. Prepare the 
Yellow Stain just as you did your outlining 
color, and paint your pattern with a thin wash 











of it—but not too thin. Although you will 
probably not get it on quite even, avoid 
stippling it. After you have applied the 
stain, put some powdered lime on the bot- 
tom of the kiln and place your piece on it, 
the outlines down on the lime. Fire to a 
strong cherry-red heat. Turn the gas off 
when you see the pattern plain on your 
glass, and leave it in the kiln until it is quite 
cool, or else it ‘will crack. Never stand your 
pieces upright in the kiln, for they may bend. 
After the firing wipe off the Yellow Lake 
with which the Stain is always mixed, and 
you will notice that the white glass, where 
you put the Stain on, has changed to a 
beautiful golden yellow. The reverse may, 
however, happen, and you may find your 
glass perfectly clear. In that case you did 
not fire strongly enough ; the Stain did not 
sink into the glass, and you have to paint it 
over again. But first wipe off only a little 
of the Yellow Lake to see if the Stain 
shows, and if not, fire again and stronger. 
After you have fired the Stain properly, 
make the ground of a Deep Red Brown. 
Mix the color with oil and turpentine, and 
paint it on with a medium brush, but not 
too heavy ; you have to blend or stipple this 
tint, so that it does not look streaky. After 
it is thoroughly dry, turn your piece, put it 
on the giass easel, the paint down to the 
glass, and paint the ground with. the same 
color on the reverse side of the glass. You 
have to be careful that you do not get any 
scratches on the ground. Do not take your 
painting off the easel before it is thoroughly 
dry, or else your fingers would take the 
paint off near the edges; and never put 
your painted piece on the table or on paper, 
but always on a piece of glass. Now fire 
your piece again at the same heat as before. 
Be sure to have your ground deep and rich 
in contrast to the Yellow Stain, and if it is 
not deep enough after the first firing, put 
another coat of paint on and fire again. 


In selecting early summer flowers for dec- 
orating china, you will find that the large 
White Trillum is fine for strong, bold ef- 
fects, and especially if grouped at dif- 
ferent stages of growth it gives consider- 
able variety of color, as it takes a pinkish 
tone in fading, and is sometimes marked 
with green. The leaves are large and 
strongly modelled, making a good _back- 
ground for the flower. The Painted Tril- 
lum is altogether a more slender plant, the 
petals beautifully curled and with a crimson 
marking in the centre. The leaves are also 
peculiar in color and the stems tinted red- 
dish brown. Red Trillum or Wake Robin 
is a deep purple maroon, with stem and 
leaves tinged with purple and pink. But of 
all the joyous, sunshine-making flowers, the 
Marsh Marigold may be considered one of 
the finest. Its sturdy build and magnificent 
color fit it for the strongest work. For a 
large, full-bodied vase nothing could be bet- 
ter, the large leaves clustered around the 
bottom.. The columbine furnishes a rare 
color note for this season, and is another plant 
which the decorator will find to be useful in 
every way. 

Then there are 
the little curling 
Ferns in their coats 
of gray fur, and ten- 
der mosses, and all 
the young growth 
of various’ kinds 
that come with the 
flowers, and some 
should be  com- 
bined, if possible, 
with the plants that 
grow among them. 
Nothing gives in so 
great a degree the 
feeling of repose as 








ly takes the yellow 
stain. At the begin- 
ning choose a sim- 
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the cool, delicious 
greens of ferns. 
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DECORATIONS IN A LONDON HOTEL. 


TueE Hotel Cecil is the home of the travel- 
ling American in London. Overlooking the 
park-like gardens of the Thames embank- 
ment, it occupies one of the most delightful 
sites in the modern Babylon; and the rich- 
ness and taste of its interior decoration cor- 
respond with the beauty of its surroundings. 
It presents, as a great hotel should, some- 
thing for every taste, and does not pretend 
to the unity of style which should distinguish 
a private house. Accordingly, we find here 
a Sheraton room, with its exquisite mahog- 
any cabinet inlaid with panels of satin-wood, 
and its daintily modelled chairs and sofas ; 
there, a Gothic dining-room, with its side- 
board of carved oak, its walls covered with 
a diapered linen in dark blue and yellow, 
and its leather-covered arm-chairs. The 
grand drawing-room is in the Empire style, 
and is treated in a harmony of pale blue and 
gold. The walls are panelled with exqui- 
sitely embroidered silk ; and the brass or- 
naments in relief applied to the woodwork, 
one of the characteristics of the style, are ex- 
cellent examples of the founder’sart. There 
is an Empire bedroom in one of the private 
suites which corresponds with the great 
drawing-room in the richness and finish of 
these brass mounts applied to the mahogany 
woodwork,. not only of the room, but of the 
bed itself. In a Louis Seize room the dado 
is white and gold, and the upper wall sur- 
face is covered with brocaded silk in stripes 
of the light and delicate tones which were 
the fashion in the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century. This is but a small part 
of the variety to be observed; but per- 
haps the most attractive rooms in the 
building are the Dutch dining-room and 
the Oriental smoking-room and corridor. 
The windows of the corridor look out upon 
the embankment; but within all is in the 
most luxurious Eastern style. The decora- 
tions are largely modelled upon those of the 
palace of the great Mogul emperor, Akbar 
The walls are covered with painted tiles in 
rich arabesques of blue, green, and purple. 
In contrast with this the hangings are largely 
in tones of dull Indian red and creamy yel- 
low; and the rugs take up and repeat the 
full scheme of color in their indigo blues, 
tawny yellows, and dull reds. The elabo- 


rately carved Indian woodwork, left of its 
native dull brownish hue, the palm-shaved 
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cence. The entire floor is in character, and 
one may, if he chooses, pass a whole day in 
the midst of this Eastern profusion of color 
and ornament, to which the 
Dutch dining-room forms a de- 
lightful contrast. This is charm. 
ingly simple and_ substantial. 
The high wainscot, stained to a 
subdued green, finishes with a 
shelf carried by brackets which 
runs around the room; and the 
heavy Renaissance mantel, with 
its baroque ornamentation, holds 
a collection of quaint bits of pot- 
tery and metal-work. The broad 
frieze above it is in a harmony of 
blues and browns. The red brick 
facing of the fireplace comes in 
as a welcome note of positive 
warm color; and the whole has a 
restful effect, sure to be appreciat- 
ed by the weary traveller. Never- 
theless, the Indian floor impresses 
one as the most remarkable feat- 
ures of the hotel. When fully litup 
at night, one may easily imagine 
himself to have been transported 
to some palace of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” furnished with all the 
very latest modern improvements. 


SOME DRAIWBACKS ABOUT 
CARPET DESIGNING. 


DESIGNING for carpets presents 
more obstacles than designing 
for other fabrics, as Mr. Arthur 
Silver pointed out in a com- 
munication to The Society of Arts, London. 
He says: “In the first place, the designer 
must master the technical difficulties, and 
possess a sufficient knowledge of working on 
the ruled paper. Assuming that the diffi- 
culties have been overcome, and he has ac- 
customed himself to the work at a very con- 
siderable expenditure of time, he will find 
that his experience, bought at the expense 
of ignoring other work, is available for car- 
pets only ; while experience gained in de- 
signing for one printed fabric qualifies for 
innumerable other fabrics. Another obsta- 
cle is owing to the numerous varieties of 
cloths. Many manufacturers have their own 
special gauges, and though the character of 
the design may suit one manufacturer, he 
may not employ the gauge upon which the 

design is work- 
ed ; this involves 
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pillars, lamps of pierced brass, and ostrich 
egg pendants, all conspire to produce a 
picture of Oriental opulence and magnifi- 


>| a serious risk to 
the designer. 
To be an expert 
with the ruled 
paper is an ex- 
| clusive business. 
| Taking intocon- 

sideration the 
| obstacles to be 
| surmounted, the 
} tedium of the 
| mechanical pro- 
| cess, the keen- 

ness of competi- 
tion, and the 
time involved in 
obtaining a 
knowledge of 
the various 
| makes, and of 
the firms who 
employ them, 
designing for 
carpets presents 
a maximum 
of risk for a 
minimum of 
profit, even 
though the ‘ out- 
sider’ may pre- 
sent designs which some manufacturers will 
acknowledge to be entitled to payment con- 
siderably in advance of the market rates. 
































Some manufacturers welcome small-scale 
freehand drawings, which have afterward 
to be transferred to the ruled paper; this 
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certainly overcomes some objections, but the 
method cannot be successfully indulged in 
until some experience on the ruled paper is 
first obtained, otherwise their work is liable 
to be non-practical. But designs in this form 
are only welcomed by a very few ; some can- 
not mentally realize the actual result, and 
others object to the double outlay involved 
in transferring it to the ruled paper.” 

Why should we not have a color school 
and a color museum? asks Mr. Millar, an 
English carpet manufacturer. He says: 
“When one thinks of what such a collection 
might be if selected and arranged with this 
sole end in view, the prospect, to any one 
with a keen color sense, may almost be call- 
ed intoxicating. It need not be costly on 
the whole. Why should not some of the 
lovely effects now produced in various ma- 
terials be made the basis of such a collec- 
tion? One continually sees in shop win- 
dows, in all sorts of fabrics, passages of color 
that would be well worth preserving. Fash- 
ion may at any time decree a return to 
magenta and emcrald green, and the forma- 
tion of such a collection as I advocate could 
not fail to have an effect, in averting such 
consummation, if fine pieces of color, instead 
of being a memory of the past, were to be 
kept permanently before our eyes. Sucha 
collection could not fail to have an effect, 
not only upon decorative art, but upon the 
rising school of painters. It need not be 
confined to manufactured articles only. 
Beautiful bits of natural color, when these 
are capable of being preserved, might be 
added, such as certain minerals and birds, 
insects, shells, lichens, and so on. 

“Tt may be said that all these can be found 
by those who have eyes to see them, but one 
not follow this principle in other 
branches of education. If such objects were 
brought together and arranged with descrip- 
tive labels analyzing the scheme of color in 
each case, and showing by means of an ex- 
ample placed alongside how such a scheme 
might be applied, either to a picture or toa 
piece of decorative art, the educational value 
would be enormous. It is probably for the 
want of some such training that in the re- 
vival of the feeling for good color, which is 
so marked a feature of the last twenty years, 
more artists have not turned to carpets.” 
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PAST FASHIONS IN WOMAN’S DRESS. 





BY ALICE E, IVES. 


OWN with the hennins!” 
shrieked the pious Breton 
monk, Brother Thomas 
Connecte, in his famous 
crusade against the tow- 
ering head-dresses of the 
fashionable women of his 
day ; while about the same 
time the great Italian 
Savonarola was crying 
out to the women of Flor- 
ence: ‘“ Renounce these 
abominations of jewels 
and embroideries. Cast 
them into the flames, that 
your souls may live !” 

But though the bonfires 
blazed high with the trap- 
pings of luxury in the 

Florentine streets, and 

Brother Thomas even de- 
ANCIENT ROMAN ‘Molished with a club the 

LADY CLAD IN. great conical structures 

THE PEPLUM. on the heads of the French 

women, these onslaughts 

(FROM AN ANTIQUE TER- Caused only a temporary 

RA-COTTA.) - ‘ ¢ 
ripple in the realm of 
feminine fashion, and 
the ladies went serenely on. They have 
been going serenely on ever since. Men 
have denounced, preached, laughed, sneered, 
guyed, caricatured, and even made laws 
against feminine dress, all to no purpose. 

In the realm of gowns and gewgaws what 
pranks have they not played before high 
heaven! Not that the meg ‘have been much 
behind them .in absurdity, for while the 
curled gallants were sawing their ears with 
monstrous _ruffs, wearing their hats _ be- 
tween their: shoulders, and carrying their 
hands in muffs-as they shivered in tights, 
there certainly was not much to charge up 
to the balance of masculine good sense. 
One cold day back in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, D’Héle appeared at the 
Café Procope dressed in nankeen. Some of 
the other beaus, no doubt devoured by envy 
as well as curiosity, asked : “How do you 
manage in such weather to dress like that ?” 

“How do I manage?” exclaimed the gal- 
lant. “I freeze.” 

What belle in the diaphanous draperies of 
the Directory could have shown more heroic 
indifference to the biting winds of winter? 

Woman’s originality and ingenuity in the 
field of personal adornment have not been 
all freakish and exaggerated. To her are 
due some of the most artistic ideas in em- 
broidery, and many of the most beautiful 
and graceful lines of drapery known in the 
realms of art. 

The most graceful and dignified of all 
female dress has been acknowledged to be 
the classic Greek. The noble simplicity of 
life pursued by these people found its 
natural interpretation in their clothes. 
Coming down a little later to the more 
artificial Roman life, we find the dress be- 
coming more élaborate, as in the illustration, 
in which is shown the peplum or over-dress 
of the Roman lady. 

Through the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, both in Northern and Southern 
Europe, the costumes of women remained 
graceful, dignified, and simple inline. Es- 
pecially is this true of the Germans and Sax- 
ons. The general pattern was a rather close- 
fitting “princess” gown, over which was 
worn a loose robe, usually of some contrast- 
ing color. We see this dress continually in 
the old pictures of the Madonna and saints. 
The artists have always loved it for its sim- 
plicity and grace. : 

These grand dames of the middle ages 
seem to have been most coy of their charms, 
for all sleeves came closely about the hand, 
the bare arm was never seen, the gown only 








revealed a glimpse of the throat, and the 
length of skirt made even the existence of 
feet a problem. In the fifteenth century 
gowns became décolleté, and exceedingly so 
in the back, judging from the lady with the 
monstrous head-dress. 


With this century also began the exagger-. 


ations in headgear. This period saw the 
rise of the ‘“‘ hennin,’’ a conical structure 
often several feet high, from whose apex 
waved a filmy veil. These great tubes were 
covered with a rich brocaded stuff and em- 
broided in beads. Imagine the dismay of 
the fair wearers when Brother Thomas laid 
about him with his staff of demolition. 





FIFTEENTH CENTURY COSTUME, 


The Renaissance gave the impetus to 
great luxury in material and garniture. To 
Italy especially belongs the introduction of 
the magnificent brocades and cloths-of-gold. 
Up to this time handsome dress stuffs were 
mostly of samite, much like our heavy corded 
silk, and cendel, a similar weave. The colors 
of samite were white, green, and red. Neu- 
tral tints and the thousand and one shades 
of to-day were unknown. 

In the sixteenth century luxury had still 
more increased, especially in Italy. Yet 
Germany was not much behind, judging 
from this dress worn by a lady whom a pupil 
of Hans Wagner, of Keulenbach, painted in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
The costume is of sea-green silk with a pur- 
ple velvet border embroidered in gold. The 
under petticoat is of orange silk embroidered 
also in gold, and the sleeves are green. A 
close-fitting cap of purple velvet has a gold- 
en border ornamented with pearls and 
precious stones. 

A portrait of Titian’s mistress in the Pitti 
Gallery has a robe of blue satin brocaded 
with gold. The loose coat-sleeve is slashed 
at the top with rose, a diadem of pearls is 
worn on the waving hair, and a gold chain 
is about the neck. 

The group of Italian ladies of the six- 
teenth century in the illustration belong to 
the period of great magnificence in dress, as 
will be seen by the rich brocades and em- 
broideries employed in theircostumes. Close- 
fitting caps, like the one on the head of the 
Flemish lady, were the fashion in England 
at the same time. Catharine of Aragon and 
Anne Boleyn are always represented as 
wearing them. The dress of these queens 
was also in other respects almost exactly like 
that of this fair Fleming. 





COUCHING. 


With the exception of opus plumari- 
um, the method of work most extensively 
used in church embroidery is couching. 
Many of the antique embroideries are rich 
in this beautiful stitchery. Combinations 
of flat and raised couchings are especially 
effective, because of the play of light on 
their contrasted surfaces. It is, however, 
necessary when using these two forms of 
embroidery in combination to give especial 
care to the connecting link, so to speak, be- 
tween them. In order to properly relate 
them and finish the edges of one against the 
other, a series of stitches should be placed 
over the edge of the raised work which shall 
fasten it to the flat. This greatly strengthens 
the surfaces, and is at the same time very 
decorative. No combination of couching is 
complete without this work, and its value 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. The 
application of this principle is fully illus- 
trated in thenimbus. Where the flat back- 
ground work of this figure comes against 
the raised cross or Trinity symbol, contained 
within its circle, there is an edge of cut gold 
which is more or less uneven. It is seldom 
possible to lay this so accurately that there 
will be no danger of the sides of the figure 
having roughnesses which are likely to catch 
in wearing. Therefore, when the gold work 
is finished, use in a fine needle a double 
thread of silk—the color of the over-stitches 
—to border these sides. Bring the needle 
up at the top of an arm and send it down 
between the gold strands, forming a stitch 
about one eighth of an inch long. This 
will cover the distance of two or three 
strands of the gold background. Now take 
the next stitch back between the strands 
again, forming an outline-stitch edge. Car- 
ry these lines over the edges of the cross to 
the top and sides of the head which the 
nimbus surrounds. There may be two rows 
of these stitches, a little apart at the start, 
merging into one near the head. This gives 
a better character to, or, rather, carries out, 
the spreading character of the arms. Ina 
word, this work is an overlaid silk outline, 
covering the seam between the gold figure 
and its background. It is the finishing touch, 
and as such is very important. It is ex- 
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tremely satisfactory to lay in this little un- 
obtrusive line over forms of gold surround- 
ed bya gold background, and to feel the 
security which it adds to the work. 
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DAMES OF THE FIFTEENTH FRENCH COSTUMES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. FLEMISH COSTUM®S OF THE $IXTEENTH 
CENTURY. CENTURY. 
FROM A CONTEMPORARY PAINTED WINDOW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ST. STEPHEN, BEAUVAIS. 
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ITALIAN COSTUMES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, AFTER CONTEMPORANEOUS PRINTS BY JACQUES BOISSARD. 


IN THE OLDEN TIMES, IN ITALY AND FRANCE, AND, INDEED, THROUGHOUT THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE, EACH PROVINCE, EACH TOWN ALMOST, HAD ITS OWN PECULIAR COSTUME. THE YOUNG LADY WITH 


THE RUFF, WHOSE BACK IS TURNED TOWARD US, IS FROM BOLOGNA. NEXT TO HER IS A ROMAN BRIDE. THE LADY WITH A HAT IS FROM SIENNA, AND THE OTHER WOMAN IN THE GROUP IS FROM PADUA. 
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TALKS WITH EXPERTS. 


MR. TOZO TAKAYANAGI ON JAPANESE SWORD- 
aN GUARDS. 
Sd 

ornament, 


does not, and from early times they have been ham- 
mered, chiselled, pierced, engraved, plated, damascened, 
encrusted with the most remarkable variety of designs. 
The whole mythology of Japan—its gods, demons, imps, 
ghosts, and mensters—is pictured on them ; its religious 


O make a collection of Japanese 
sword-guards is to acquire an 
education in all the arts of 
metal working. After the 
blade itself they are the most 
important part of the weapon, 
but they lend themselves to 

blade 





which the 


rites, court ceremonies, popular customs; its flora and 
fauna, landscapes and buildings—everything, in short, 
from the constellations to the sand in the river-bed. In 
Japanese many. volumes have been written about them ; 
and a man may spend his life in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. Takayanagi, who more than any one else in 
America has made them a special subject. of study, 
when the representative of The Art Amateur called 
upon him had a small but choice collection of sword- 
guards spread out before him on a black lacquer writing- 
table. They were of all periods, styles, and materials, 
and most of them bore the signatures of celebrated 
artists, 

“In Japan,” 
prized, because, being intended for actual use, they are 


he said, “iron guards are the most 


ornamented with the most spirited designs, for the most 
part hammered into the metal itself ; and the inlays and 
incrustations that were often added are extraordinarily 
bold and effective. : Here the more luxurious guards, 
made for weapons of parade in the last century and the 
beginning of the present, bring higher prices. These 
are made of precious bronzes and other alloys, some- 
times of nearly pure gold or silver, and though usually 
beautifully ornamented, it often happens that the inter- 
est of the piece is merely in the refinement of the work- 
manship, all possible variations on the old designs hav- 
been exhausted before these luxurious weapons 
came into fashion, Still, there are early guards of 
bronze and the precious metals, and, of course, there are 


ing 


late ones of iron; and one must discriminate. 

“Yes,” he continued, in answer to a question, “‘ we 
can generally tell, approximately, the date of a piece, 
even when it is not signed, by the nature of the design 
and workmanship and the treatment of the metal. The 
oldest guards were commonly of iron only and were 
wrought wholly by hand, with hammer, chisel, and 
punch. The designs are simple; the execution rude 
in comparison with later work, but very spirited; the 
metal hard and frequently brought by repeated hammer- 
ing to a grain like that of morocco leather. 

“ There are guards still preserved in the temple treas- 
uries or among the collections of the great families of 
Japan, which date from the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies; but these are as safe from dispersion as the col- 
lections of the Louvre or of the Tower of London. 
Most of them are attributed to the celebrated Miochin 
family, who from the time of the first Japanese in- 
vasion of Corea, 200 A.D., to the end of the sixteenth 
century, supplied many of the most famous names in 
the histofy of metal working. I can show you a speci- 
men of Ncvuiyé, the seventeenth of the line of Miochin ; 
a large, four-lobed guard. of hammered iron, covered 
with a sort of honeycomb pattern, apparently executed 
with a punch. His style has been imitated by later ar- 
tists, but the peculiar texture of the iron in his guards is 
even a safer guarantee of authénticity than his signa- 
ture (which we reproduce). Nobuiyé, with Takayo- 
shi and Yoshimichi, all three Miochin of the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries, are called among us the 
‘three masters of posterity’ in the art of sword-guard 
forging. I have no specimens of the two latter; but 
from other early pieces you can see how simple were 
the designs hammered or chiselled out of the metal. In 
some the only ornament is in the shape of the openings 
made for the reception of the blade and the handles of 


the small knife and bodkin, which were carried in the 
scabbard as the Scotch Highlander used to carry his 
knife and fork in the sheath of hisdirk. Here isa guard 
in which the openings are made to represent a fire-box, 
a tea-bowl, and a kettle; another has a crescent moon 
pierced in it; another, a gourd. What is probably the 
oldest piece shown in your illustrations has an inlaid de- 
sign in lines and small circles representing a certain 
aspect of the stars, which are shown by the circles, while 
the lines represent their directions and distances. It is 
probably the horoscope of the original owner. Another 
piece, with a boat moored by the shore and wild ducks 
flying off, has much of the character of early chiselled 
work. 
the ducks damascened, and the pebbles on the shore and 


The design is cut out of the iron, the feathers of 


the spots of foam on the waves are represented by studs 
of copper plated probably with silver. Another is all 


damascened work, executed by engraving the design and 
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SIGNATURES OF FAMOUS JAPANESE METAL-WORKERS. 


then beating gold or silver into it. Where rough gold 
plating was used, as in many early pieces—for instance, 
in your two designs of conventional lions—the parts to 
be plated were prepared by filing, and then the thin 
gold was hammered on to them. This sort 
should not be confounded with ordinary gilding. 


often much tarnished and worn by handling, it is very 


of work 
Though 
solid, and will never quite disappear. The inlays, of 
which I will speak presently, are firmly held in place by 
the minute bar thrown up by the graver in preparing a 
bed for their insertion. This is hammered back upon 
the piece that is inlaid, but so carefully that the work 
does not show even under a magnifying-glass unless it 
forms part of the design. 

“TI believe that some of the older guards of iron 
only, and not inlaid, have been copied of late years by 
casting ; but, after a little experience, it is easy to detect 
the copies by their coarse and uniform texture and the 
absence of that ringing sound which the good pieces 
give when struck. Apart from this, all the old pieces 
which we have been considering are unique. One will 
find repetitions of a single motive, but always with vari- 
ations. Thus, this little guard of the sixteenth century, 
by Kaneiyé, shows a favorite design of his, a mountain, 
with a temple or monastery on it simply outlined in gold 
inlay, and, at the bottom, a fisherman's hut under a pine 


tree. The reverse shows usually a pair of wild geese 
flying, and nets hung up to dry. 
of the design, which at no point exactly repeat one an- 
other. Sometimes the nets are replaced by a boat an- 
chored among the reeds. 

“ But of the more elaborate designs that came in with 


Here are two variants 


the end of the sixteenth century, pretty exact replicas 
from the masters’ own hand can occasionally be found. 
This is because a new method of hammering into moulds 
was used, as in European repoussé work; and if the 
first proof did not quite satisfy the artist, he might make 
one or two more, sign that which he considered the 
best, and dispose of the others outside of his own prov- 
But 


inlaying, and other surface decoration, 


ince, as makers of fine porcelains have also done. 
in the chasing, 
there is almost always a striking difference between one 
piece and another. At the same time great progress 
was made in the management of the metal, and proc 
esses were discovered (which, having been kept as 
family secrets, are, most of them, now lost) of softening 
and tempering the iron, so that, without any loss of its 
native qualities, it reproduced the very flow and texture 
of the wax in which the design was first moulded. 
These pieces ring like the best bronze, and have an in- 
comparable surface, as if the wax itself had been trans- 
muted into iron. This guard, which represents the old 
palace gate at Kioto, is considered one of the finest 
specimens of the style. The only inlays on it are a few 
strips of silver bronze (shibuichi), which stand for the 
But 


caster can show more beautiful work than this, which is 


slats of the guard-house shutters. no bronze 


at the third remove from the wax; for the process re- 


quires first a casting, ‘a cire perdue,’ then the prepara- 


tion of moulds from that for the front and reverse, an¢ 
lastly the hammering of the guard into these moulds. 
Another piece, signed by a seventeenth-ce ntury artist, 
Sagawa Masayoshi, represents a bird startled and ris- 
ing from among some bushes. It is in very high relief 
and is entirely in iron, unchased. The background 


is in what we call the ‘ Sandy River’ manner. Perhaps 


the highest pitch of perfection in texture was reached in 
the last century, but at a loss of the special qualities of 


iron. This ‘soft iron’ guard, by Toriusai, of the end 


of the eighteenth century, with its naked willow twigs, 
some of them inlaid in gold, and its silver heron poised 
on one foot on the leaning trunk, is a very beautiful 
piece of work ; but compare it with this sixteenth cen- 
tury guard, by Umetada, with mountains and willow 
branches beaten out in the iron, and no inlaying but a 
few touches of gold for the catkins, and it will at once 
appear that the earlier work preserves the strong and 
fibrous look of the iron, while the later one might almost 
be a dark bronze. 

“Before passing from the subject of iron sword-guards, 
let me give you a short list of the principal artists whose 
works may be met with outside of Japan. Among six- 
teenth-century artists, Nobuiyé, Kaneiyé, and Umétada 
are considered the best. There is a Kaneiyé the Second, 
whose works, incrusted with copper, are esteemed as high 
ly as those of the first. Umetada (his full signature reads 
Umetada Shigéyoshi Midju) also had successors who bore 
the family name Umetada, and signed it to works of 
various merit. Toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury artists were beginning to introduce a larger pro- 
portion of other metals than iron in the shape of inlays. 
A very good example is this by Yasuchika (about A.D 
1700), 
moon damascened in silver, so as to give the effect of a 


The face of the guard is nearly filled with a full 
rising fog. Across the upper part of a disk flies a wild 


goose, which is a beautiful piece of bronze casting, with 
its white belly inlaid with silver and with golden beak 
and feet. 
rock at the edge of a marsh rising out of the reeds, and 


bears the artist’s seal in gold. 


The reverse is hammered work, and showsa 


Of the same character 
of work are the gourd and dragon-fly, the bamboo leaves, 
and the peony among your illustrations. They are all 
probably late seventeenth or early eighteenth century 
Artists of this period that I have not already 
mentioned are Yegawa Munemasa, whose specialty was 
tigers, and Kinai, famous for his chasing of dragons. 
A great artist in chiselled iron was Hagiya Katsuhei, 
whose guard, representing peonies growing near some 
rock-work, is equal to the very best in its kind. Dr. 
Wood, of New York, who has probably the finest col- 


pieces. 
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FIG. 4.—DECORATION ALL IN DAMASCENE WORK; 7. ¢., THE 
c . nae : 7 FIG. ¢ THE PEONIES. WROUGHT BY HAND WITH HAMMER, 
DESIGN IS ENGRAVED, AND GOLD AND SILVER ARE BEATEN FIG. 5.—REPRESENTING A BOAT TIED TO THE SHORE AND WILD DUCKS 
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FIG. 8.—SURFACE GRAINED TO REPRESENT WOOD BY 
BEING HAMMERED INTO A MOULD, THE ORNAMENTS 





(CONSTELLATIONS) DEPICTED (PROBABLY THE HORO- 
SCOPE OF THE ORIGINAL OWNER IS MADE) F COPPER 





WIRE PLATED WITH SILVER, INLAID IN RELIEF, FIG. 9.—HAMMERED INTO A MOULD, VEINS OF LEAVES DAMASCENED. 
FIG. 7.—THE SPIDER-WEB DAMASCENED, GOURD AND DRAGON-FLY MADE SEPARATELY AND INLAID 


JAPANESE SWORD-GUARDS, IN WROUGHT-IRON, INLAID WITH GOLD AND SILVER WORK OF 16TH TO 18TH CENTURIES. 
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lection of iron sword-guards in America, possesses speci- 
mens of most of these artists and of many others. 
Other noted collections of sword-guards (principally 
iron) that I call to mind are those of Mr. Howard 
Mansfield, of New York, Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Harry Walters, of Baltimore, and Mrs. F. J. 
Hecker, of Detroit. 

“The bronzes and other alloys used in Japanese 
metal work have a character which European and 
American imitators have found it difficult to simulate. 
They are named from their colors, although the color 
is often only on the surface, and is produced by various 
processes of patination, every manufacturer having his 
own secret processes of the sort. ‘Green copper’ (sei- 
do) is composed of copper and lead, or copper, lead, and 
tin. Sentoku-do, of copper, lead, and spelter, is simi- 
lar to the old Corinthian alloy, and is said to have been 
discovered during a large conflagration which took place 
in some Chinese city in the fifteenth century. The black 
alloy called u-do is a composition of copper, lead, and 
tin; Japanese brass is composed of copper and spelter, 
sometimes with a slight admixture of lead; there is also 
a purple alloy of lead and copper. The two precious 
alloys most used are shibuichi, or silver bronze of four 
parts copper to six of silver; and shakudo, copper with 
a small percentage (2 to 5 per cent) of gold. The 
former is often finished with a beautiful violet patine ; 
the latter is naturally of a fine blue-black, often highly 
Both are used for hammered and chased 
The bronze castings are 


iridescent. 
work rather than for casting. 
from clay moulds produced by melting out the wax 
model ; but in the principal centres of the bronze indus- 
try, Yetchiii and Kaga, articles are often chiselled out of 
the smooth block of bronze. The mattersused in pati- 
nation are very few in number, vinegar, copper sulphate, 
and iron sulphate being the principal ; but common iron- 
rust and lacquer are also occasionally used. This may 
suffice to give some idea of the simplicity of the means 
with which those wonders of technique wrought by the 
sword-guard makers of the last century and the present 
were produced. Let me now show you a few charac- 
teristic specimens of the best makers, with a description 
of which, I think, you may be satisfied to bring your 
article to a close.” 

Among the principal of these pieces was a rectangu- 
lar guard in shakudo by an eighteenth-century artist, 
Tomochika, of Hagi, in the province of Nagato, as he 
It was covered with a pattern of 
A more curious piece 


signed himself. 
chrysanthemums in low relief. 
in solid silver was by Iwamoto Kansai, and represented 
a curled lotus leaf in which» three ants were running 
about. One ant was of gold, another of copper, the 
third of shakudo, and it would be easy to believe that 
they were real insects, so minutely perfect were they. 
Another eighteenth-century piece of silver bronze, by 
Nagayoshi, is chased with a figure of a sleeping priest. 
He leans his head upon one arm, whichis thrown across 
one end of a richly ornamented box. Near him, on the 
cover, a golden butterfly has perched ; the curtain looped 
up behind him is represented by two incised lines. His 
figure and features are carved out of the solid disk of 
metal. Another piece of shibuichi, by Toshinaga, has 
a fruit-vendor with his tray approaching a house. The 
piece is covered down with a violet patine which has been 
rubbed off to show white clouds in the sky and the white 
path by which the fruit-dealer hascome. Finally, to give 
some idea of the variety of the designs: one consists of 
shells, some inlaid, some hammered out of or cut into 
the metal; another has nothing but an insect of the 
cricket kind, whose long feelers stretch right across the 
piece ; one is of shakudo, with elegant little dragons 
swimming among waves; another has two rats attack- 
ing a big radish ; the rats are chiselled in the iron, the 
leaves of the radish are veined with gold. Lastly, onan 
iron guard of the eighteenth century, a young novice is 
performing his vigil at the gate of his monastery. The 
lantern which he carries is of gold, his upturned face of 
copper, his old broken umbrella, split from circumfer- 
ence to centre, of bronze. But the pine-wood beyond 
the gate, which is carried over upon the reverse of the 
guard, is hammered out of the iron witha massive treat- 
ment of the foliage and a judgment as to scale and de- 
gree of relief which would delight even a Cellini or a 
Ghiberti. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME MASTERS OF LITHOGRAPHY, by Atherton 
Curtis, aims to help to revive a sound public inter- 
est in the art of lithography by grouping together 
some of its greatest practitioners, and giving a critical 
appreciation of the product of each. Mr. Curtis 
eomes to his task fully equipped with the necessary 
knowledge, and with the sympathy which is no less 
necessary. In his preface he points out what he 
considers to be the resources peculiar to the art. 
Lithography is easily learned by any one who has a 
competent knowledge of drawing. It is the best 
method by which prints can be made for those who 
are inclined to work in masses or in values, for its 
range of tones runs from jet black to the white of the 
paper through an infinite series of gradations; and 
unlike mezzotints, which may compare with it in this 
respect, it is suited for spontaneous work. It isa 
thoroughly autographic art, depending very little 
upon the printer. Yet, as Mr. Curtis remarks farther 
on, it is necessary to see very fine impressions of the 
stones in order to form a just opinion of the merits 
of particular works. The later prints from the stone 
grow gradually black and heavy, and the more deli- 
cate portions of the drawing vanish. The rich 
blacks, the silvery grays, the extraordinary range of 
values and of textures, which give a good lithograph 
its special value, depend upon minutia, which appear 
only in the early, direct impressions. 

Mr. Curtis has selected for treatment in this volume 
twelve of the most renowned masters of lithography— 
Senefelder, the father of the art, Géricault, Bonington, 
James Duffeld Harding, Eugéne Isabey, Calame, 
Delacroix, Honoré Daumier, Charlet, Achille De- 
verit, Raffe:, and Gavarni. Of each of these he gives 
one or several examples, reproduced, on a reduced 
scale, by means of photogravure. These illustra- 
tions are not intended as, in any sense, substitutes 
for the original lithographs. Our author candidly 
points out wherein they fail in comparison with the 
originals from which they were taken. They fail 
mostly in atmospheric quality, and in lacking some- 
what of the richness of color of such lithographs as 
Delacroix’s “ Tigre Royal.’” But they, nevertheless, 
reproduce very closely the texture of lithographs, 
allowance being made for the smoothness conse- 
quent on reduction to fit the size of the page. The 
most successful are, as one would expect, those from 
the broadly treated figure pieces of Daumier and 
Gavarni. Some of the Gavarnis, such as the “ Re- 
tour du Marche,” and “ Toujours Etonnant,” have 
lost but little of the brilliancy of the original. 

The text has the value that belongs to all work in 
preparation for which the author has gone to the 
original sources. It will become a standard authority 
for the artists of. whom it treats, He brings out, 
judicially, the qualities in which each excels, as 
shown in the artist’s acknowledged masterpieces ; 
and he, very properly we think, excludes merely re- 
productive lithographers, to include even the best 
of whom would require an addition to the size and 
cost of the book out of proportion to the value of 
their work. The typography and general make-up of 
the volume are in every way creditable to the pub- 
lishers. The edition is limited to seven hundred 
and fifty copies (D. Appleton & Co., $12.) 


A MANUAL OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING containing 
practical instructions for producing photo-engraved 
plates in relief-line and half tone, with chapters on 
dry plate development and half tone color work, is a 
very complete, practical, and up-to-date little book, 
intended for the novice in photographic operations. 
There is nothing superfluous and no discussion of 
obsolete methods. The instructions are given in 
simple language, generally with remarkable clearness 
of description, and always with profuse illustration. 
(Chicago and New York: The Inland Printer Co., 
$2.00.) 


PENNSYLVANIA; COLONY AND COMMON- 
WEALTH is, in a -sense, a sequel to Mr. Sydney 
George Fisher’s “ Making of Pennsylvania,” and 
brings the history of the Commonwealth down to 
the close of the eighteenth century. It traces the 
growth of civil and constitutional liberty, the gradual 
formation of the colony into a Commonwealth, and 
describes at length the adventures and trials through 
which it passed. The interesting story of Penn’s 
taking possession is told with considerable fulness, 
and altogether the book is a valuable contribution to 
the historical literature of the country. It is illus- 
trated with maps and carefully indexed. (Philadel- 
phia: Henry T. Coates & Co., $1.50.) 

CURIOUS PUNISHMENTS OF BYGONE Days.— 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle has, in the course of her his- 
torical researches, gathered up a mass of interesting 
and out-of-the-way information from old court rec- 
ords, newspapers, diaries, and letters, which she has 
done well to collect and present in this more per- 
manent form. The very names of the bilboes, the 
ducking-stool, the stocks, the pillory, the whipping- 































































































































post, branks, and gags are sufficient to whet the 
appetite and curiosity of the morbid reader. Of 
course, the same ground has been gone over by such 
industrious English compilers as John Ashton, but 
this collection will have special interest for Ameri- 
can readers as showing how the brutal customs lived 
in this country long after their importation from 
Britain. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co., $1°50.) 


ENGLISH SOCIETY, sketched by George Du Mau- 
rier. This handsome volume, in oblong quarto, con- 
tains over a hundred examples of Du Maurier's pic- 
torial satires of English social life. Since all the 
world knows his work, and all the world would be 
glad to have some examples of it, there is no need 
for us to do more than commend this collection to 
our readers. A very gracefully written appreciation 
of Du Maurier and his work by W. D. Howells ap- 
propriately prefaces the volume. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros., $2.50.) 


PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE, by Amelia E. Barr, 
is a very grim but powerful story of those descend- 
ants of the Vikings settled in the Shetland Islands, 
whose fathers exchanged their barbarous paganism 
for a Christianity that is scarcely less barbarous. 
The good people in the story are kept all their lives 
in terror by their superstition, and the wicked are 
confirmed in their ways by the fatalism of their 
creed. At the very end something of a milder light 
breaks in upon the hero of the story, but only after 
his life has been ruined by the belief in which he was 
brought up. The illustrations, by Mr. Louis Loeb, 
are from sketches mace in the islands, and have 
plenty of unmistakable local color. (The Century 
Co., $1.50.) 


Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER’S ONE MAN 
WHO WAS CONTENT is rather a sketch of a philo- 
sophical creed than a story, and its argument may 
seem over-subtle, or trite and obvious, according to 
the reader's capacity or the state of his digestion. 
Yet all must admit that the lesson is a good one; 
not to be cowardly, and not to be irrational, what- 
ever may happen, is the way to be content. The 
other tales or sketches in the book have much more 
of the narrative form,and are on that account livelier 
reading. There is mingled pathos and humor in 
the story of the old lady and her parrot, ‘ Mary.” 
“The Lustigs” and “ Corinna’s Fiametta” are very 
good stories of low life in New York, plainly “ done 
from the quick,” but with sympathy and insight, and 
a certain decent reserve, which alone ought to be 
the fortune of the book. The author has hitherto 
been known chiefly as a clever and well-informed 
writer upon art; but we hope she will do more in 
her new field. (The Century Co.) 


IN A MERRY MAID OF ARCADyY and Other Stories, 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison, the foibles and failings of 
New York society are the theme, and are cleverly 
brought out in contrast with the superior virtues of 
the F. F. Vs. and the C. S. As. The “ merry maid’ 
was once a merry maid indeed, befo’ the wa’; but, 
grown old and poor, she now divides her time be- 
tween a millinery establishment and the top floor of 
a boarding-house; and, once invited out, has occa- 
sion to see what New York society is made of, and 
to discover how it may harden and vulgarize even 
the prosperous Southerner. In “ Worrosguoyacke” 
it is the romantic and chivalrous Southerner of. the 
other sex who is contrasted with dull and purse- 
proud Northerners ; but the ending is a happy one. 
The satire in these and some of the other stories is 
in part deserved; but it is somewhat narrow and 
bitter. There are clever illustrations. (Lamson, 


Wolffe & Co.) 


THE KING’s Own, by Captain Marryat, is the 
latest addition to the excellent Series of Illustrated 
Standard Novels, published by the Macmillan Co. 
($1.50). An excellent critical introduction is fur- 
nished by David Hannay, who combats the heresy of 
treating Marryat as a mere amuser of boys, and 
F. H. Townsend contributes some forty or fifty spirit- 
ed illustrations. BALZAC’S BEATRIX is also issued 
in a new edition by the same firm ($1.50) in the 
series edited by George Saintsbury, who gives an in- 
teresting history and critical estimate of the book, 
which is illustrated with etchings by H. Crickmore 
and W. Boucher. The translation is by James War- 
ing. THE TEMPLE DRAMATISTS (the Macmillan 
Co., 45 cents per volume). There has just been added 
to this series Ben Jonson’s EVERY MAN IN HIS 
Humor, edited by W. MacNeile Dixon, and Mar- 
lowe’s EDWARD THE SECOND, edited by A. W. 
Verity. Sir Thomas Browne’s RELIGIO MEDICI 
has been added to the Temple Classics (same pub- 
lishers, 50 cents), edited by Israel Gollancz. We 
have already exhausted our words of praise for the 
excellence of the text and the daintiness of the pro- 
duction of these series. In THE ILLUSTRATED 
STANDARD NOVELS the Macmillan Co. have issued 
Maria Edgeworth’s BELINDA ($1.50), illustrated by 
Christopher Hammond. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 

F. H. W., San Francisco.—The best English 
water-colors form the best medium for fan-painting, 
and the material used with most success at present 
is vellum. This was the medium and this the ma- 
terial employed by Madame Grivaz for the fan which 
recently took the first prize in the competition in 
New York. It is quite a common practice to frame 
painted fan designs for drawing-room decoration. 


M. M. S.—The medium employed in their tempera 
decorations by the medizval painters was neither oil 
nor simply water. Tempera in its most restricted 
and proper acceptation means a vehicle in which 
yolk of egg (beaten sometimes with the white) is the 
chief ingredient, diluted as required with the milky 
juice expressed from the shoots of the fig-tree, or 
with vinegar. For various purposes and at different 
periods, however, milk, beer, wine, and media com- 
posed of water and more or less glutinous ingredi- 
ents, soluble at first in water, such as gums, etc., 
have also been used. 


B. I. J.—(1) Either in “scumbling” or “ glazing” 
it is customary to begin at the left-hand top corner 
and work downward till the whole of the part to be 
treated is covered. This should be done quickly 
with a stiff, flat, bristle brush. The painting under- 
neath should be thoroughly dry first, and should be 
oiled out. (2) Siccatif de Harlem is dangerous, be- 
cause it dries the surface of the painting only, form- 
ing a skin, which in time will crack and break it up. 
The ordinary siccatif is considered safe ; so is Siccatif 
de Courtray. Both in scumbling and glazing oil is 
mixed with the colors. 


MOUNTAIN HERMIT.—The colors you mention 
as part of your outfit are generally good, and can be 
combined to produce the tints you require in the 
manner described. Some few other colors will, how- 
ever, be needed to give the full strength of effect, in 
the greens especially. Jn order to learn the art of 
mixing and combining the colors, we should advise 
you to procure some good work on oil painting (such, 
for instance, as “ Hints to Beginners,” published by 
The Art Amateur, price twenty-five cents). 

The colored studies furnished as supplements to 
The Art Amateur are always accompanied with care- 
ful directions for treatment which are instructive. 
The student will find much useful assistance in copy- 
ing these plates according to the directions. 

The list of oil colors needed for an ordinary outfit 
is as follows: Silver White, Yellow Ochre, Light 
Cadmium, Medium Cadmium, Light Red, Vermilion, 
Madder Lake, Rose Madder, Burnt Siena, Indian 
Red, Cobalt, Blue, Permanent Blue, Antwerp Blue, 
Bone Brown, and Ivory Black. There are some ex- 
tra colors which are useful, though not indispensable ; 
and of these we may mention the mixed greens—viz., 
Light Zinober Green, Medium Zinober, and Dark 
Zinober Green. These greens when qualified by 
Cadmium, Ivory Black, and Madder Lake give very 
satisfactory results. 

In regard to the brushes needed, we would always 
advise a generous outfit. Select an assortment of 
sable and camel’s-hair—the larger round blenders be- 
ing of camel’s-hair, while the finer pointed small 
brushes may be sable. An indispensable accessory 
is a large sheet of thick white blotting-paper, which 
is useful, cut in pointed strips, to take up stray drops 
of water or to model an outline. A fine, small silk 
sponge is sometimes efficacious in carrying off a 
large body of color which has not washed in satisfac- 
torily. The sponge must be applied quickly and 
deftly, and should be followed up with the sheet of 
blotting-paper at once. 





PAINTING A RAINBOW, 


S. S. H.—It is not easy to answer your question 
without knowing more about your picture than you 
tell us. The effect of the rainbow will depend very 
much upon the tone of the sky and landscape and 
other objects in the picture. In painting, no object 
should be regarded separately, but everything should 
be studied in relation to its surroundings. The ac- 
tual colors of a rainbow, conventionally considered, 
may be represented. as follows: For the red use 
Madder Lake and Vermilion, with White; for the 
orange take Cadmium and Vermilion, or Orange 
Cadmium and White ; for the yellow use Schénfeldt’s 
Very Light Cadmium, with White. The green is 
made with Antwerp Blue and Cadmium with White; 
the blue with Cobalt, or Antwerp Blue, Light Cad- 
mium, and Rose Madder with White. For the indigo 
use Permanent Blue and Indian Red with White ; 
and for the Violet, Madder Lake and Cobalt mixed 
with White. These combinations, properly managed, 
will give the pure, crude colors of the rainbow. In 
painting a picture, however, in which the rainbow is 
introduced, these colors must be toned. This can 





be done by adding a very little Raw Umber or Ivory 
Black to the crude color. 





CHINA PAINTING. 

T. S. B.—(1) The dry colors suitable for photo- 
ceramic work may be obtained in any quantity from 
A. Sartorius & Co., 46 West Broadway, New York, 
or from Marsching & Co., 27 Park Place. (2) 
“ Delft Ware,” properly speaking, is imported as dec- 
orated ware only. A vogue prevails among our 
china painters for imitating the Delft coloring, blue 
or brown monochrome, but any china is used that 
happens to be convenient. The genuine Delft, being 
underglaze work, hasa rich color and great brilliancy 
of surface. William N. Orr, Enameller, 143 Fulton 
Street, New York, can prepare the copper plates for 
which you inquire. 

OLD SUBSCRIBER.—(1) The Lacroix colors for 
china-painting are not suitable for glass, either clear 
or opaque. Glass melts at a heat far less than that 
required for the development of these colors, and it 
is necessary, therefore, to use regular glass colors. 
White or opal glass is much softer than clear glass. 
Colors specially fluxed for opal glass painting may 
be obtained from A. Sartorius & Co., with direc- 
tions for use. (2) Few brands of Roman Gold pre- 
pared for china-painting can be properly fired on the 
opal glass unless its composition is unusually hard,a 
question that could be tested only by practical ex- 
periment. C. F. Monroe & Co., Meriden, Conn., 
have a factory for opal glass, and decorate this ware 
extensively. They prepare for their own use a fine 
quality of Roman Gold, and would probably sell it on 
application. (3) Miss C. L. Joy, 18 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., conducts a firing business, and could 
fire your glass vase. (4) If your opal glass is of the 





DECORATIVE INITIAL BY P, V. GALLAND. 


SUITABLE FOR A MEDALLION FOR CHINA PAINTING, 


“hard” variety you will find that the difficulties in 
painting, gilding, and firing will be much less. 


L. B.—At M. T. Wynne’s, 65 East Thirteenth 
Street, New York, may be seen some of the most 
charming shapes in undecorated Belleek china. This 
ware is made by the Willetts Manufacturing Company 
of Trenton, N. J. Among the most popular pieces 
are the McKinley toast-cup, sold for two dollars, a 
dainty desk lamp, sixty cents, thimbles for thirty-five 
cents, loving-cups for a dollar and a half, and Prin- 
cess eoffee-pots for one dollar and fifteen cents. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

“A TEACHER.”—(1) We will do so soon. (2) 
True, there is much to be said in favor of the good 
old-fashioned graphite, with its rich, soft, and silvery 
tones and their wonderful possibilities for delicate ef- 
fects, impossible with the mvre robust charcoal and 
crayon. But the latter are indispensable for draw- 
ings on a large scale, as from the cast and life-size 
portraits, which require more breadth of treatment. 
(3) Any part that is unsatisfactory in a charcoal 
drawing can be easily effaced; in fact, the drawing 
may be a succession of alterations, changes, modifi- 
cations of tone or shade, until it meets approval. 

N. T. B.—Yes; Mr. Charles Volkmar has used the 
Oleo Colors (prepared by Sartorius & Co.), and finds 
them very satisfactory for sketching. 

O. S., Brooklyn.—The artist you refer to is prob- 
ably James D. Harding (born 1798; died 1863). He 
devoted himself chiefly to landscape in oil and water- 
colors, and wrote several text-books for schools and 
other works on art subjects. 

N. H. H.—There are many clever miniature 
painters in New York. A few of the names that we 
recall are Mr. William Baer, 90 Grove Street; Mr. 
J. A. McDougall, Young Men’s Christian Association 
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Building ; Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, 242 West 
Fiftieth Street; Mrs. Lucia Fairchild Fuller, 102 
Waverley Place. 

CorA D. BOwLus, Helena, O.—Leather-board 
can be had from C. B. Hewitt & Company, 48 Beek- 
man Street, New York. 

M. B.—Ordinary Black Asphaltum thinned down 
with turpentine will resist the action of Nitric Acid 
on Zinc. Ordinary Lithographer’s Crayon will also 
answer this purpose, and so will many other chemi- 
cals, but we have never heard of anything which 
could be used with a pen and which would work sat- 
isfactorily. 





THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


CHINA AND GLASS DECORATION, 

Dessert Plate (No. 1809).—The plates of this 
series will give excellent practice in brush handling, 
if closely followed. Each is a careful study of the 
species which it represents, and some of our readers 
may supplement the drawing with a branch from 
the tree. This will be desirable whenever possible, 
especially to study the cones, which have many 
pretty variations in color, and which, like all round 
bodies, should be softened off at the edges with 
gray, due regard being given also to the reflected 
lights. The mature cone is a general color of Brown 
17. The tips of the scales are warmer and lighter, 
like Yellow Brown and Pearl Gray, and each has a 
gray cap, which will naturally be more marked in 
the strongest lights. Use a considerable amount of 
Pearl Gray in the cone at the top, in order to throw 
it behind the stem. The needles grow in clusters of 
five. This fact should be carefully observed, as it 
gives character to the grouping. They are a bright, 
clear green with a whitish bloom, which may be 
taken advantage of to lighten up the bunches, 
Stroke in several of a soft gray green as a founda- 
tion. Then others of a stronger color, taking care 
not to destroy the first, and lastly a few, principally 
those which cross the others, may be taken out with 
the scraper and filled in with brighter color, as they 
catch the lights. Then a few hair-line touches of 
strong, warm shadow will harmonize and connect the 
whole. Do not make all bunches alike, let some re- 
main quite gray. The stems are a cool gray brown. 
It will be desirable to give a tinted background, if 
only Trenton ivory, to take down the cold white of 
the china. 

A Springtime Decorative Fancy (No. 1810).— 
This pretty motive may be very daintily treated in 
monochrome— Pearl gray and Brown 17, violet-of- 
iron, and warm gray, Brown 108, or a very delicate 
Delft blue. The frills should be quite white, with 
only enough shading to modelthem. The background 
should be a very strong tint of the same color used 
in the rest of the painting. 





Chocolate Cup and Saucer (No. 1800).—Tint the 
cup any color you prefer. Leave the petals of the 
flowers white, and make a tint around them with 
tiny dots of gold. This gold must be unfluxed, as it 
has to be used over the color. The edges of both 
cup and saucer are finished off with heavy gold 
bands, 

Decorations for Ratsed Paste (Nos. 1801-1805),— 
These designs can be used in a variety of ways: in 
monochrome—for tile or other decorations, or two 
colors may be combined and afterward outlined with 
raised gold. They can be laid in with flat gold on 
the clean china, and different effects can be got by 
burnishing, some outlined only, others in straight 
lines, and so on. It should be needless to say that if 
either of these forms are repeated on the same piece, 
they must be treated alike. 

EMBROIDERY. 

Embroidery, Border and Corner (No. 1806).-- 
This design is suitable for working either on white 
linen for a table centre or for a tea tablecloth. On 
colored linen it could be used for a bureau scarf or 
bedroom table-cloth. On silk or satin for a table 
for a library or parlor. For table drapery on white 
linen it should be worked in solid embroidery, using 
both long and short stitch, and satin stitch, accord- 
ing to the size and shape of the forms. On colored 
linen it would be effective in outline only, especially 
with a white outline either of silk or linen thread. 
On colored cloth, silk, or satin the embroidery may 
be done either solidly, or if time be an object, in out- 
line, for if solid, the work will take considerable 
time and labor to accomplish. <A very effective and 
rich method on a dark ground would be to outline 
the design in Japanese gold thread alone ; but if you 
use a light ground a dark outline in stem stitch with 
silk should be put in beside the gold line in order to 
throw it up. 
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ART SCHOOL NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE display of the school of the NATIONAL 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN was this year weaker than. 


usual. There were a few good nudes from life, some 
unsigned, and several by L. Bush, C. M. Sterne, and 
Redding Kelly. In the portrait class the work has 
one recommendation, that the character of the model 
is usually preserved, and a study by Mr. J. Olinsky 
of the profile of a young man sitting in a high-backed 
chair was a particularly strong piece of work. Miss 
M. Eckerson showed a sympathetic rendering of her 
models, while the work of Miss Clarice Burd was 
most mature. A full-face study of a little girl with 
blue eyes was a nice piece of color by E. M. Sterne. 
Ryland M. Boyd also showed good feeling for color. 
In the night life class the average was very poor in- 
deed. In the day class half a dozen drawings saved 
the standard of the class. These were by Van D. 
Perrine—whose work is good in values—J. Hatfield, 
J. Olinsky, Carl Abel, Redding Kelly, Clarice Burd, 
Harry D. Ramsdell, McDugall, Maurer, and Karl- 
funkel. In the composition class, W. David Morgan, 
Z. Boylos, Van D. Perrine, and Clarice Burd showed 
good intentions. 

The prize-takers this year were: Life classes, $120, 
J. Redding Kelly ; silver Elliott medals to Miss M. E. 
Boyd and Jesse Hatfield; bronze Elliott medals to 
Carl Abel and David Karfunkel, and honorable men- 
tion to Miss Mabel E. Russell, Israel Olinsky, and 
Miner Santee. Class in painting from the head, Miss 
Margaret Eckerson, $40 from the Hallgarten School 
Prize Fund; to Frederic Stahr, $20; to Miss Eliz- 
abeth Van Elten and H. D. Ramsdell, honorable 
mention. In the antique classes, silver Suydam 
medals to Sherwood B. Fassin and Miss Amelia 
Langley; bronze Suydam medals to Miss Edith M. 
Day, Miss Eleanor: R. Carter, Ernest D. Roth, 
Charles C. Haines, and L. Clifford Golson. The 
work of Henry Scheele, Nathan Goldfarb, Samuel 
Weinstein, H. I. Lindberg, Peter E. Walling, and 
the Misses Elinor Hitch, Betty Rogers, and Mabel 
Harry received honorable mention. In the compo- 
sition class, $100 to Van D. Perrine, $50 to Clarice 
M. Burd, both prizes from the Hallgarten Fund; 
Wallace Morgan, received honorable mention. 


THE Academy of Design has received the follow- 
ing additions to its future Historical Gallery : From 
John D. Crimmins, Esq., an oil painting by the late 
Richard Caton Woodville, entitled ‘‘ Mexican War 
News.” From S. P. Avery, Esq., a study of a nude 
figure in crayon, by the late Jonathan Trumbull. 
Both works are of high artistic as well as historical 
interest. The ‘“ Mexican War News” will be re- 
called as being in the late Marshall O. Roberts’s Col- 
lection, and is an excellent example of American 
genre painting. The drawing by Trumbull, pre- 
sented by Mr. Avery, was evidently made in the 
schools of the Royal Academy, and is interesting as 
illustrating the methods of study of this able painter. 
It is the purpose of the Academy of Design in its new 
building on Cathedral Heights to establish an His- 
torical Gallery, where representative works of the 
early American painters will be gratefully received 
as gifts and preserved for the instruction of the pub- 
lic and student. The Academy in its new location 
will have ample space to house its schools, which are 
to be considerably enlarged and strengthened by new 
departments, its Art Library already numbering many 
valuable publications, and to construct galleries for 
its exhibitions unrivalled in this country. 


THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE is becoming more 
and more academical each year. The work of this 
season is very similar to that of previous years. The 
men’s life class is in the lead, but the women’s life, 
antique, and painting classes do not lag much be- 
hind; and we therefore can do little more than pick 
out a name here and there on a drawing that seems 
attractive. But it is the general average of the class 
that calls for commendation. 

In Mr. Brush’s class, the best work was shown by 
V. Trowbridge, M. Kassell, Will H. Clarke, Groschy, 
D. D. Deht, Harry Greene, Brigham, Walter Florian, 
Yeto, Augustus Daner. In Mr. Mowbray’s class, by 
A. Borg, Herman Turner, Victor D. Hecht. In Mr. 
Kenyon Cox’s women’s class, by Jane Harrison, 
Turner, K. Guthrie, E. Kitchell, Anna Lauer, M. 
McCullough. In the men’s painting class, by W. 
T. Florian, Pulsifer, Paul Moschcowitz, Couts. In 
the women’s painting class, by W. T. Clin, Anna 
Lauer, Oline Rush Mitchel. 

In the Carleton sketch class, J. W. Flagg, Oline 
Rush, Greene, F. I. Carr, M. Facteutor. Mr. Bough- 
ton’s sketch class, V. D. Hecht, Peutz. (Ifthe proper 
names are not correctly given we must be excused, 
as it was almost impossible to decipher them.) 

The compositions were extensive and of more of a 
decorative character than in former years. In the head 
painting class, under Mr. Wier, the paintings showed 
much more a desire to imitate the style of the 
master than to bring out the character of the model. 





The painting of eyes was especially mannered. In 
Mr. Brush’s life class the marked characteristic is 
the rendering of the correct values of the flesh, 
while the academic spirit we have spoken of is 
strongest in the antique and life class. The prizes 
this year were awarded as follows : 

The Henderson scholarship, $250, and a year’s 
tuition to the student who has done the best work 
during the year, went to Paul Moschcowitz ; second 
prize, $50, to Louis D. Vaillant; third prize, $25, to 
Miss Anna Lauer. The J. Sanford Saltus prize, $50, 
for the best life-size head, to Miss M. O. Kobbé. 
Honorable mention to Miss E. J. Wheeler, Andrew 
T. Schwartz, Harry W. Coats, and Victor D. Hecht. 


AT the exhibition of the METROPOLITAN SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTs the following awards were given: 
Men's life class: Mr. Vincent Aderente, scholar- 
ship; Mr. A. L. Vendrascro, honorable mention. 
Woman’s life class: Miss Rosetta Stone, scholar- 
ship; Miss Berta B. Colman, honorable mention. 
Morning advanced antique: Mr. David Tauzski, 
scholarship; Mr. F. L. Cooper, honorable mention. 
Advanced antique: Mr. G. S. Bishop, scholarship. 
Portrait class and illustration class: Mr. William 
Thomson, honorable mention. Sketch class: Mr. 
Vincent Aderente, honorable mention. The judges 
were Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, Mr. Herbert Denman, 
Mr. Howard Russell Butter, and Mr. Edward Sim- 
mons. The work of the students throughout was of a 
high order. The instructors are Mr. Edwin H. 
Blashfield, Mr. B. West Clinedinst, Mr. Herbert A. 
Levy, Mr. Henry Mosler, Mr. Albert G. Reinhart, 
Mr. George M. Reevs. 

IN THE CHASE SCHOOL OF ART the most note- 
worthy work was in the portrait class. The girl in 
a black hat, and a young man with eye-glasses, by 
Miss R. Redmond, and a girl in yellow, by Miss 
Louise L. Heustis, transcended the work of any other 
school. The rest of the class, however, was by no 
means up to the standard set by these two young 
ladies. There is no yearly prize given, but a system 
of monthly prizes is in vogue, and we append the 
recipients of the awards in each class herewith. 

In the life class, Painting: Melvin Nichols, C. W. 
Hawthorne, Henry Sorensen, Miss Maud Keller, 
A. R. Freedlander. Drawing: Walter Appleton 
Clark, P. H. Farron, Kenneth Miller, Richard 
Tweedy, Melvin Nichols, Emile Hering. Compo- 
sition: W. A. Clark, Kenneth Miller, Henry Soren- 
sen. Portrait: R. Redmond, Louise L. Heustis. 

In the sketch class no prizes are given, but works 
by J. Woods and F. W. J. Veenfliet were shown. 

In one of the class rooms were hung a dozen or so 
paintings by William M. Chase, and the works of 
some of those who have recently been connected with 
the school, much of which found its way into our 
recent picture exhibitions. These were by E Luis 
Mora, J. Hambidge, C. W. Hawthorne, W. Nichols, 
G. Howland, Russell Hill, Amy Mathar Hicks, and 
E. Dallett Turcan. The Chase schools will probably 
receive a considerable impetus next year from the 
fact that, in addition to the regular monthly prizes, 
there will be a scholarship which will send the win- 
ner to the Julian Academy, Paris, fora year. The 
scholarship has been presented by Rudolph Julian, 
the manager of the academy. 

AT THE ARTIST-ARTISAN INSTITUTE a small 
exhibition was held, in which the work was mostly 
that of professional draughtsmen, such as Walter 
Shirlaw, George Wharton. Edwards, J. A. Kemster, 
F. C. Clarke, E. M. Ashe, and George A. Shorey. 
Among the work of the students, M. P. O'Malley 
and F. S. Biddle did good work in both the life and 
pen-and-ink classes; while in the latter class we 
notice the work of H. Barnhart, F. C. Brown, T. M. 
Cleland, A. P. Scott, R. F. Worthley, F. G. Mottet, 
Pearl Baker, Elizabeth Lesser, W. F. Weed, and E. 
N. Hatch. An attractive piece of sculpture, the 
figure of a drowning man, was by Miss M. Carpenter. 

AT THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN the students start in their 
respective departments with almost no preliminary 
training, though, of course, there is a short course 
in historic ornament. In this department special 
mention must be given to the designs for Egyptian 
curtains by Lucy Comins, Caroline S. Hall, and 
Louise J. Cuddy. A Byzantine design for an altar 
by Lucy B. Ames was effectively worked out. In 
the flower drawings from nature there was a ten- 
dency, not to be commended, of putting on the pencil 
strokes in open, parallel lines, which gave the pro- 
ductions a grossness not in harmony with the deli- 
cacy of the flowers. When this method was 
applied in pen and ink, as in the carnations by 
Florence W. Fulton, it was more appropriate, be- 
cause in pen-and-ink work these separate lines are a 
requisite of process engraving. 

The book-covers were this year a little behind the 
mark. Those by Florence W. Fulton, Charlotte E. 
Emerson, Mary P. Shipman, S. McConnell, and a 
programme by Lucy Bartlett Ames, were among 
the best. In the silk department the work was 


most successful. A conventionalized carnation by 
Louise Jessup Cuddy was exceedingly well done, 
while a fuchsia design by Meta Overbeck was deli- 
cate in the extreme. Miss Emily Allen's hollyhock 
and Reinette Long’s virginia creeper were both well 
drawn, though perhaps a trifle too realistic. This 
was certainly true of Belle Temple’s violets, placed 
within a wreath in JersPectzve, but there was a goodly 
amount of originality about the work. Emily Allen’s 
carnations were well balanced. Perhaps the most ef- 
fective design of all was Augusta Rankin’s geraniums, 
The wall-paper designs were for the most part poor. 

In the architectural department more than in any 
other the student’s individuality is not shown, so 
much of the classical principles have to be mas- 
tered before she can do her own thinking. I. J 
Taintor’s rendering of the Tuscan order, with a little 
temple in its complete form, certainly made an ad- 
mirable plate exemplifying the characteristics of this 
order. Julia Palmer’s Ionic design was not as suc- 
cessful as her Corinthian. The Corinthian was again 
creditably rendered by Marian B. Jackson. In the 
original designs Lillian S. Taylor's lodging-house 
for factory hands was eminently successful, though, 
perhaps, Amelie T. Day’s happy introduction into 
her theme of a roof-garden element made hers more 
acceptable. Julia Palmer’s house had the quality of 
being exceedingly simple. In the design for an ar- 
cade Miss Palmer’s round arch with fluted pillars 
seemed in better proportion than the others. The 
designs for the garden and casino were hardly as in- 
telligently worked out as one would wish. N. Kath- 
erine Line’s art school was a splendid piece of render- 
ing. Matilda Dreisbach’s plan for a Colonial museum 
showed her to be skilled in designing. 

In the water-color studies of flowers we special- 
ize a few productions: Pinks and violets by B. H, 
Taylor ; Japanese roses, roses with a blue jar, and dog- 
wood by Grace B. Allen; pink roses by Emma W. 
Raynor; violets by Sophie Schulken; studies of 
roses by J. Van Salisbury and by Caroline S. Hall. 
In teaching animal drawing Mr. Beard has a class 
not found in other schools. Of the studies, a sleep- 
ing lion by Bessie Goe, tigers’ heads by Henrietta 
William§, details of a horse’s head by Elizabeth De 
Witt, and rabbits by Laura E. Wells showed that 
the students could do acceptable work from the 
model, But when in the illustrating class the com- 
positions were made almost entirely without models 
(that is to say, the models do not pose in the school), 
the pupils’ work was by no means so satisfactory for 
exhibition purposes, though the instructor is in no- 
wise to blame for this, as it is a most difficult task to 
make illustrators out of inexperienced draughtsmen. 

The prizes this year were awarded as follows : 

Architectural Department : First prize, a scholar- 
ship for next year, Miss Amelia Day ; second prize, 
$25, Miss Marian B. Jackman; third prize, or hon- 
orable mention, Miss Emma Harrison. 

Wall-paper designs: Miss Agnes Sterling, Miss 
Helen Curtis, and Miss Ella Wells Lamb. 

Silk: Miss Raynor, first prize; Miss Effie Whit- 


tredge, second prize; Miss Florence E. Bradley, 
honorable mention. 
Illustrations : Miss Mary King, first prize; second 


prize, Miss Leona E. Wells; the third prize, Miss 
Alexander. 

Animal drawings: Miss Elizabeth De Witt, first 
prize; Miss Henrietta Williams, second prize; Miss 


Louisa C, Heard, third prize. 

THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, New York, holds 
classes from July 7thto August 11th. The instructors 
are Mr. C. A. Bennett and Mr.W. E. Roberts, Manual 
Training for Elementary Schools; Mr. James Hall 
and Miss Grace L. Berney, Freehand Drawing and 
Painting ; Mr. Louis Rouillion, Mechanical Drawing ; 
Mr. James R. Lambirth, Forging; Mr. W. F. 
Vroom, Wood-joinery ; Mr. V. S. Paessler, Wood- 
turning ; Miss Elsie Wild, Wood-carving. 

THE PALMER ART SCHOOL, New York, closed its 

season on May 29th, opening again on September 
15th. The method of instruction is based on that of 
The Art Students’ League. Special attention is given 
to miniature painting. 
INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, opens its 
winter season in October. A number of exhibitions 
will be given during the year. Interesting lectures 
will be delivered from time to time on Roman Art, 
Early Christian Art, Saracenic Art, Romanesque Art, 
Gothic and Renaissance Architecture, Renaissance 
Sculpture, Italian, Flemish, German, Dutch, French, 
and English Painting. 

THE ADELPHI ART SCHOOL, Brooklyn, closes its 
season this month. Professor Whittaker established 
an evening life class for both men and women, which 
met with great success. The school has been unu- 
sually well filled with students this past year. 


AT THE BOSTON MUSEUM ART SCHOOL the 
principal Sears prize—that for portraits—was awarded 
to Miss F. S. Montague. This is the second time 
that she has won the prize. 
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THE COWLES ART SCHOOL closed its term on 
May 24th. Among the students who have won 
prizes.this year are Miss N. R. Millar, Miss C. E. 
Green, Mr. F. R. Fairbanks, Miss A. M. Fisher, 
Miss E. H. Smith, Mr. L. R. Linscott, Mr. W. F. 
Crocker, Mr. F. C. Carleton, Mr. L. H. Martin. The 
instructors for the following season, which opens 
October Ist, in the New Studio Building especially 
designed for the school, are Mr. Joseph De Camp, 
life class; Mr. Andreas M. Andersen, antique and 
still-life, head and life; Miss Amy M. Lacker, 
decorative design and water-color painting; Mr. 
Charles R. Maginnis, illustrating; Mr. S. W. Neill, 
modelling; Mr. Ross Turner, advanced water-color 
painting. 

THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO has during 
the past season given much attention to lectures on 
art topics. The number of students studying from 
life has increased so much that now there are nearly 
one half of them taking this course. Their char- 
coal drawings are exceedingly good. The instruc- 
tors are as follows: Mr. W. M. R. French, Director ; 
Mr. John H. Vanderpoel, drawing and painting, life 
and antique; Mr. Frederick W. Freer, A.N.A., 
drawing and painting, life and still life ; Miss Pauline 
A. Dohn, life and antique; Mr. Richard A. Shober, 
artistic anatomy and the antique; Miss Caroline D. 
Wade, still-life classes; Mr. Charles Francis Browne, 
antique and history of art; Miss Enella Benedict, 
antique; Miss Alice Hay, antique; Mr. Frederick 
Richardson, class in illustration; Miss Jeannette 
Buckley, antique and Saturday normal class; Mr. 
Louis W. Wilson, antique; Miss Martha S. Baker, 
antique and still-life in black and white ; Mr. Lorado 
Taft, sculpture; Miss Matilda Vanderpoel, antique 
and Saturday classes; Mr. Frank Phoenix, antique ; 
Mr. Charles E. Boutwood, life, evening classes ; Mr. 
Hermon A. MacNeil, antique and modelling, evening 
classes; Mr. Edward W. Hoehn, antique, evening 
classes; Mr. Albert Buehr, antique and objects, 
evening classes; Mr. Louis J. Millet, architecture 


and designing; Mr. Walter F. Shattuck, architec- 
ture and perspective; Mr. William K. Fellows, 
architecture; Mr. Albert L. R. Van den Bergen, 
designing class; Miss Mary G. Hess, designing; 


Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, architect, construction; Mr. 
William A. Otis, architect, history of architecture. 


THE COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL holds its exhibition 
just as we are about to goto press. The Emerson 
McMillin prizes for which the students can compete 
are very liberal. 

Oil painting from life: First prize, $100; second 
prize, $50. Oil still-life: Prize, $25. Drawing from 
antique : First prize, $35; second prize, $25. 

Water-color still-life: First prize, $25; second 
prize, $15. Modelling from life: Prize, $25. Model- 
ling head from cast : First prize, $15 ; second prize, $10. 

The fall term begins on October 4th, The in- 
structors are: Albert C. Fanley, oil painting and 
life; John E. Hussey, crayon portraiture, pen draw- 
ing, and modelling; Mary D. Gilbert, antique draw- 
ing and water-color painting ; M. Alta Morris, china 
painting ; Harry Lum, architectural and mechanical 
drawing ; George Critchfield, wood-carving. 

THE CENTRAL ART ASSOCIATION held their 
third annual congress at the Art Institute, Chicago, 
early in May, when among other subjects the fol- 
lowing were discussed: ‘‘The Abuse of Art in 
Manufacture,” by Julius Carper; ‘“ Stained Glass 
as One of the Practical Arts,’ by Mr. D. S. Shana- 
han; “Contemporaneous Movements in Art,” by 
Halsey C. Ives; “Gray Paper and Colored Chalks 
Applied to School Use,” by M. W. R. French; 
“Greek Art,” by Lorado Taft; ‘China Decora- 
tion,” by Mrs. T. Vernette Morse. 

THE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART OF THE 
PENNYSLVANIA MUSEUM (Mr. L. W. Millar, Prin- 
cipal), closes its season with an exhibition of the stu- 
dents’ work, on June 4th. About one hundred stu- 
dents will be awarded diplomas and certificates. 
The instructors for the coming season are: Howard 
Fremont Stratton, director of the school of applied 
art; Herman Deigendesch, drawing, antique, and life 
classes; Charles E. Dana, water-color painting; 
Paul Lachenmeyer, sculpture; Florence C. Fether- 
ston, design applied to printed fabrics; Frank X. 
Bell, wood-carving, interior decoration; Julian Mil- 
lard, architectural design ; Helen A. Fox, instrument- 
al drawing; Elisabeth M. Hallowell, pen-and-ink 
drawing ; Ferdinand Marenzana, drawing ; Frances 
Louise Farrand, elementary and normal classes; 
Raymond T. Walters, drawing. 

AT THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN (Miss Emily Sartain, Principal), the fol- 
lowing fellowships were awarded on May 29th: 
The “ Philadelphia Record” for practical design, 
Ida E. Fenimore; alternate, Bertha C. Black; the 
“P. Pemberton Morris,” for pictorial illustration, 
Alice M. Boner; hors concours, award 1896, Anita 
W. Sargent; hors concours, award 1895, Mari- 
anna Sloan, Philadelphia; the ‘“ William J. Horst- 


mann,” for earnestness of purpose and devotion to 
the best interests of théimstitution, May S. Haydock ; 
the “ John Baird,” for assiduous study and progress, 
Nina G. Barlow; the “ John Sartain,” for general 
achievement and ability, Emily M. Challiss; honor- 
able mention, Marianna Sloan; the Ripka prize, 
water-color and pastel box, for distinguished merit, 
Emma M. Musselman, Lancaster, Philadelphia. 

Award for pictorial illustration (P. Pemberton 
Morris Fellowship) to Alice M. Boner; Anita W. 
Sargent, hors concours, award 1896; Marianna Sloan, 
hors concours, award 1895. 

The instructors are Elliott Daingerfield, drawing 
from the antique, anatomy, composition, still-life, and 
flower painting in oil; William Sartain, drawing and 
portrait painting from life ; Samuel M. Murray, mod- 
elling ; Charles M. Young, drawing from the antique ; 
Margarette Lippincott, still-life and flower painting 
in water-color; Florence A. Einstein, design applied 
to oil-cloths, wall-papers and to carpets, upholstery 
goods and other textile fabrics, technical instruction ; 
Lillie A. Jamison, conventionalization of plants, 
characteristic treatment of plant form, general de- 
signing, rendering ; Nicola D’Ascenzo, principles of 
design, geometric design, historic ornament, mural 
decoration ; Elizabeth L. Burton, drawing from casts, 
etc., applied perspective ; Helen Collins and Joseph 
Schulze, china decoration. 

The class in practical design has done excellent 
work this year, and the sales have been numerous. 
Many positions have been found for students, not- 
withstanding the depression in manufactures, 

AT THE DREXEL INSTITUTE OF ART, SCIENCE, 
AND INDUSTRY, Philadelphia, an exhibition of stu- 
dents’ work will be held early inJune. The instruc- 
tors are: Clifford P. Grayson, director of the school 
of drawing, etc., drawing and painting from life; 
Howard Pyle, director of the school of illustration; 
James L. Wood, drawing from the antique and ar- 
tistic anatomy ; Charles Grafly, modelling in clay ; 
Colin Campbell Cooper, water-color painting; Ar- 
thur Truscott, director of the course in architectural 
drawing; Mary C. Ware, director of the course in 
design and decoration; Elizabeth L. Bloomfield, 
drawing; M. Amy Otis, drawing ; Helene Zogbaum, 
drawing; Isabel Lyndall, secretary of the depart- 
ment, drawing; John C. Van Dyke, L.H.D., lec- 
turer on the history of art. President MacAlister 
will lecture during the year on the history and pro- 
cesses of engraving. 

THE YALE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS closes 
on June Ist until October 1st. The instructors are 
John F. Weir, Director, and Professoy of, Pajytipg ;, 


James M. Hoppin, history of art; cos HH. wie. 


meyer, drawing; John P. C. Fos 
Mites A. Pond, assistant in drawing. aes 
o 
AT THE SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING} 
Boston, during the year 1897-98, the regular instfuc- 
tion will be divided as follows : Drawing from the cast, 
instructor, Mr. Philip Hale; assistant, Miss M. B. 
Hazelton; drawing and painting from the nude, 
the draped model, and still-life, instructor, Mr. E. 
C. Tarbell; drawing from the nude model, in- 
structor, Mr. F. W. Benson. During the coming 
year graduate classes will be established for both 
men and women. These classes will be limited in 
number, and will be open only to those whose pro- 
ficiency shows that they are entitled to receive a 
more advanced grade of instruction than that offered 
in the regular classes of the school. Decorative de- 
sign, instructor, Mrs. William Stone; artistic an- 
atomy, lectures by Mr. Edward W. Emerson ; 
perspective, both practical and theoretical, lectures, 
with practical instruction, by Mr. Anson K. Cross 
and an assistant. There will also be occasional lec- 
tures upon subjects connected with the history, the- 
ory, and practice of the arts, which will be open to 
all members of the school without extra charge. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER CLASSES during 
July and August have selected the following teach- 
ers for their various classes: Mr. H. R. Poore, paint 
ing; Miss Laura A. Fry, wood-carving; Mrs. L. 
Vance Phillips, china decoration; Miss A. A. 
Schryver, botany ; Mr. A. T. Van Laer, art history, 

THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN closed 
its term with an exhibition on May 26th. The 
school sent many excellent pieces of work to the re- 
cent Arts and Crafts Exhibition held in Boston. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS be- 
gins its summer term on Monday, June 28th, ending 
August 28th. The classes will be conducted by 
Mr. Robert Koehler. There will be an exhibition 
of students’ work on May 3Ist, when scholarships 
will be awarded. 

THE Mamaroneck Summer School of Art is situat- 
ed on Long Island, about eighteen miles from New 
York. The locality is famous for its historic inter- 
est, as well as for its many beautiful summer homes. 
This place has been selected for an art school on 
account of the exceedingly picturesque and varied 
character of’ the country. Here the student can 
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study marine and landscape painting under the most 
favorable conditions. The morning at this school 
is spent in the studio, drawing and painting from the 
figure, under the instruction of Mrs. Du Bois Knight. 
The landscape class is instructed by Mr. W. Merritt 
Post. The school was organized and is managed by 
Mrs. Dexter, of the Bonheur Studio of New York. 


Miss DEWING WOODWARD will take a class to 
Cape Cod this summer. The place selected is 
Provincetown, and the class lasts from July 1st to 
August 12th, 


THE LOWELL SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL DESIGN, 
under the direction of Mr. Charles Kastner, assisted 
by Miss H. J. Ford, has just closed its season. The 
work of the students has been highly satisfactory. 

THE ART SCHOOL OF THE DETROIT MUSEUM 
OF ART hold their exhibition of students’ work at 
the end of May. The instructors are Mr. Percy 
Ives, life class; Miss Alice V. Guysi, life class, 
advance antique, still life (oil), miniature painting ; 
Mr. Emil Lorch, architectural class; Mr. A. H. 
Griffith and Miss Mary McMaster, decorative de- 
sign; Miss H. E. Robey, still life (water-color) ; 
Mr. C. H. Alis, illustration; Miss R. Beedzler, 
modelling; Miss M. McMaster, china painting. 

THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE of Buffalo will 
take their annual sketching trip during July. A 
picturesque place has been found, and a competent 
teacher will give daily criticisms on the sketches 
made. Theinstructors for the school are Mr. L. W. 
Hitchcock, Mr. B. V. Carpenter, and Miss M. B. W. 
Coxe. 

THE MENDOTA, MINN., SUMMER ART SCHOOL, 
under the management of the St. Paul School of 
Fine Arts, opens its classes on June 1oth, continuing 
until September roth. . They are under the direction 
of Mrs. I. R. Barber. 

THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART, Cleveland, O., 
held its annual exhibition on May 12th, when many 
prizes were awarded. The instructors for the com- 
ing season are: Miss Georgie L. Norton, painting in 
water-color, mechanical drawing; Mr. Frederick C. 
Gottwald, painting and drawing from life and from 
the antique, composition, painting in oil ; Miss Fran- 
ces Cooke, drawing from the antique, monochrome ; 
Miss Nina V. Waldeck, sketching from life, drawing 
from life, preparatory drawing ; Carrie A. Harper, 
decorative design; Mr. Felix A. Gendrot, modelling 
and casting, and anatomy. 

THE ST. PAUL SCHOOL OF FINE ARTs holds it 

exhibition on June Ist. A number of-scholarships 
ewillsbe aavareled to deserving pupils. 
, DHE: St. Lovis-SGzioo OF FINE ARTS has 
or instrittors “dutihg the coming year Mr. Halsey 
Cc Iyés,: Miz..°H. Smith, Mr. W. H. Palmer, Mr. 
23. H.eWadérpel, Mr. R. Bringhurst, Miss A. M. 
More, Mr.’ C. P. Davis, Mr. W. P. Pulis, Mr. C. F. 
You! Siitza, Mr. E. M. Campbell, Miss J. V. Phillips, 
aig Mx G. F. Harvey. The exhibition of students’ 
work will be held on June 8th. 








Mr. AND Mrs. JOHN J. REDMOND will again 
take a sketching class to Europe about the end: of 
May. These artists have made this trip several 
times before, and are well acquainted with the lan- 
guage and customs of the country. Each pupil will 
be given three lessons a week. 

Mrs. MARIAH LONGWORTH STORER, the wife of 
Bellamy Storer, the newly appointed minister to Bel- 
gium, has been experimenting for five years at her 
pottery kilns at her home here and in Washingtor 
with new glazes for artistic wares. The result 
that she has achieved something new in art, an 
wonderful glaze is the result. In producing 
final results she has tried experiments that few op 
mercial firms would undertake, because of tht 


great cost. It is purely original and entirely Mtszt 


Storer’s own invention, and bears no resemblance to 
the famed wares of the Rookwood pottery of this 
city, of which institution Mrs. Storer was the founder 
and is still the moving spirit. The new glaze is a 
dull effect of color, with curious mottled. effects. 
There are beautiful color spots in it. It has a feel- 
ing, as one strokes it, something like fur. Mrs. 
Storer last year exhibited at the Paris Salon some 
pieces of ware of strong, vivid color effects. 

AT “the Mecca of the East,” as Miss Wynne’s 
store is called by china painters, an exhibition of 
china by Mr. T. B. Aulich was held during May. 
The pieces were decorated with roses, grapes, and 
violets in the artist’s admirable, broad water-color 
style. A large punch-bowl was especially attractive. 
Some water-color paintings were also shown. 

At the same time Miss M. M. Mason showed a 
charming lamp decorated with crisp. pink roses on 
an extremely harmonious background. 

THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF KERAMIC ARTS 
held their monthly meeting at The Waldorf. Mr. 
J. Wells Champney gave a most interesting lecture 
on “ Art at Nashville.” 
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ART SCHOOL OF 


M. Helen E. Montfort 


In China, Tapestry and Water Color Painting, 
under thoroughly trained instructors; also, 

\ specia! private lessons. During the season of 
1806 the total number of lessons given at this 
establishment was not equalled by any other in- 
stitution in the city. 


CHINA I PAINTING 


Especially are a= tested in own labora- 


tory, inclu 
Matt Roman Gold 
best in the market) and a full line of colors, 
General assortment of carefully selected mate- 
rials for china painters ; also white china. 
Chi Firi 
correctly and completely fitted kiln room. 
ive kilns in constant operation. China prop- 
rly fired, daily. 


China Decorated 
irders taken for decorating china, and prompt 
xecution assured. Broken sets matched. 


MISS M. HELEN £. MONTFORT 


No. 142 W. 125th St., New York 


CHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Twenty-second Year Opens Oct. 4th, 1897. 





Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, 
painting and decorative design, and also in artistic 
atomy and perspective. Principal instructors : F. W. 
mson, E. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
inting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), E. 
. Emerson (Anatomy) and A. K. Cross (Perspective). 
tpils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
For circulars giving detailed information, 
Miss Euizasetn Lomsarv, Manager. 


A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 


The modern styles taught by a thorough 
and practical method. 


ROSES A SPECIALTY. 


A complete line of colors carefully selected 
and prepared for sale ; also Gold, Oils, Brushes, 
etc. China fired and gilded for Amateurs. 

“ Practical Hints on China Painting ’’ mailed 
free upon application. 


15 South 16th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MISS ANNA SIEDENBURG;,’ 


OF CHICAGO, 


aseum. 
dress 

















TEACHER IN GLASS PAINTING,,. 
The Right Kind of Glass. 
The right colors to match it, with Designs. 
Send for Price List. 
A. Siedenburg’s Manual on Glass Painting 
DESIGNS in Water- 
Colors for China- 
MARY CATHARINE WRIGHT, 
P. 0. Station O, New York City. 
Pupil of CAROLUS ‘DURAN and 
CABANEL, gives 
At Srup10, 
Baudouine Building, 
SCHOOL or SHORTHAND 
AND TYPEWRITING 


227 West 23kD STREET, New York City. 
Directions for firing. 
50 cents the copy. 
NEW 
= Painters. 

J. M. VERMORCKEN, 
INSTRUCTION IN PORTRAITURE 
1181 Broadway, Cor. 28th Street, NEW YORK. 

1,300 Broadway, New York 


(3d door 
below 34th St.) 
Special attention in preparing Amanuenses, 


Reporters and Specialists. Highest degree of 
proficiency assured. Send for circular. 
F. L. MANSLEY, Principal 
ern masters, ar- 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS scutsture, Av 


erican and For- 

eign Views, Figures from life, Landscapes, 1 

Wild and Domestic Animals, Surf and 

Yacht Studies, Carbon Photographs (for 

School Rooms) of Ancient Architecture, 

and Copies of Paintings, from 30 cts. to 
$30.00. Sizes 8 x 10 to 36 x 48 inches. 
Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


FRANK HEGGER, 





of old and mod- 


ADELPHI COLLEGE, 


Lafayette Avenue, Clinton and St. James Place, 
vey Brooklyn, N. Y. 7 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


THE appointments of this department are the equal 
if not the superior of any in the country; its 
work has been annually indorsed by such artists as 
S. J. Guy, J. G. Brown, Walter Shirlaw, F. S. Church, 
P. P. Ryder, J. C. Beard, W. Hamilton Gibson, E. 
J. Whitney, R. W. Hubbard, C. Y. Turner, St. John 
Harper, RK. J. Pattison, T hos. Jansen, C. D. Hunt, 
S. S. Carr, and others of equal note. The classes 
(of which there are two daily sessions) are from the 
Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure, in Charcoal, 
Oil, Water and Pastel. The Morning Classes are 
from g to 12 M., the Afternoon from 1 to 4 P. M., either 
or both of which classes pupils can enter at any time. 
‘Terms, ten dollars for one daily session of ten weeks, 
or fifteen for both, Fall Term opens Sept. 2oth next. 
J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

The object of this department is to provide thorough 
and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
arts. Instruction is given in cast, portrait, life drawing, 
and composition; oil and water-color; perspective ; 
sketching ; clay-modelling and sculpture ; wood-carving ; 
wall pa 
sign. Courses in Architecture and a Normal Art course 
for the training of teachers are also special features. 
Sixteen large studios and class-rooms are abundantly 
equipped with casts, photographs, and every applhance 
necessary for study. Next School Year begins Sept. a 
1897 





W. S. Perry, Director of Department. 
Instructors:—S. H. Adams; A. W. Dow; G. Rose; 
H. Prellwitz: 1. C. Haskell; K. E. Shattuck ; V. C. Grif- 
fith ; C. F. Edminster; A. C. Nye; G.A.Tew ; E. K. Fen- 
ner; M. A. Hurlbut; D. M. Norton ; L. Loeffler. 

FREDERIC B. PRATT. Sec'y Pratt Institute. 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


Low lL School of Industrial 
Art and Decorative Design. 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 
DESIGNING. Svdessrsuwe code tn 


prints. Also, instruction given in china painting and 
cast drawing. A knowledge of freehand drawing 1s 
very essential. School year begins Sept. 27, '97. Both 
the designing and class rooms are in the 

Institute Building, foot of Garrison St., BOSTON. 


CHARLES KASTNER, Principat. 





Palmer Art School 


Ciasses in Drawing and Painting from Model 


and Cast. Portrait Painting in Oil, Water- 


Color and Pastel. 

_ | SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN iVORY AND 

, © PORCELAIN MINI ATURE PGRTRAITS 
and Figure ‘Painting on China. 


oj ‘A fleyh-pelette, of four cols, simplifying flesh painting 
| or chiga t) the utmost c 


orative and Tapestry De- 
SigniAg in Dyes, Mural aad Tempera Colors. Instrac- 
tion by mail, in all branches of portraiture, including 
miniature. | School re-opens Sept. 15th, 1897. 


* *E. P. PALMER, 
30 East 23d Street, New York. 


MISS M. M. MASON. 
MISS E. MASON. 
Lessons given in all series ¢ of China decoration. 


Inventor of the ** Ideal Palette’’ for china painters, in 
use by Mr. Bischoff, Mr. Aulich, and other well- 
known decorators. "Also, manufacturer of Unsur 
passed Roman Gold. 

New York. 


Stupio—124 East 23d St., 








The Mamaroneck Summer School of Art, 


rs ge Co., N. Y., 18 miles from New York, on 
N N.H.R,.R.,on Long Island Sound. Selected 
for its varied character of country. Figure and land- 
scape, Portraits, Miniature. 
IN. ~gsaseaady og 
Mr. W. Mernitt Pos Mr. Du Bors Knicurt. 
Mrs. OLIVE ALL EN DEXTER, Directress. 

Terms, $15.00, one class; $20.00 two classes. June 

rst to October 1st. 
Town Address, Bonheur Studio, 


132 West 7oth St., N. Y. 





DewinG WoopwarD 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
g East 59TH Sr., N. Y. 


Students received from first Monday in Octo- 
ber to last Saturday in May ; Life—Women, 
morning ; men and women, evening. Qut- 


r, carpet, silver, stained glass, and general de- | 








door classes arranged for summer. 


School of Industrial Art 


of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Broad and Pine Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


offers best facilities obtainable for the study of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Has largest Life Class in the city. Industrial 
aims emphasized throughout. Regular and 
cial courses in Architecture, Modelling, 
Carving, Mural Decoration, Textile Design, in- 
cluding Weaving and Dveing, qualifving grad- 
uates for professions. Next School Year opens 
Oct. 4th, 1897. 
For circulars and all information, address 
L. W. MILLER, PRINCIPAL. 


BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 


Brooklyn Art Association and the 
Brooklyn lustitute of Arts and Sciences. 
Ovincron Srupio BuitpinG, 

246 Fulton, Cor. Clark Street, Brooklyn. 

INSTRUCTORS : 

Mr. Warrer Suirtaw, Life and Composition Classes. 
Mr. Geo. M. Reevs, Painting and Portrait Classes. 
Mr. Josern H. Bosvon, Life and Antique Classes. 
Miss S G. Coster, Decorative Art and Design. 
Mr. Wo. H. Snyper, Assistant and Curator. 

Particular advantages accrue to students from adistance. 
living expenses being — low in Brooklyn. 

School will reopen Oct. 4, 97 

For further information, aati The Curator, 
Mr.Wa. H. Snyper, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N_Y. 


' Teachers College 


Rew Work 


sinbiines School of Manual Training 
(July 7th—August 11th) 








| Established in 1896 in response to a demand for 
| instruction in drawing and manual training dur- 
| ing the summer vacation. 
| been taken to secure, 
| teachers of reputation, as well as artists. 
| tion will be given in freehand drawing, painting 


Special pains have 
as instructors, men who are 
Instruc- 


in water-color, composition and design, mechan- 
ical drawing, wood-carving, wood-joinery, wood- 
turning, pattern making, forging,and psychology. 


Location and Equipment Unsurpassed 


For circular, address CHARLES A. BENNETT 
Teachers College, Morningside Heights, New York 





THE ROUND LAKE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


HUGO BREUL, Director. 
11th Season—/July 5th to August 15th. 

Best opportunities for out-of-door sketching, 
use of West Museum for studying from cast and 
living model. Classes in Ivory and Porcelain 
Miniature Painting; figure and floral decoration 
on china and tapestry have been added this sea- 
son, and will be under the supervision of Mrs. E. 
P. PALMER of New York City. Choice rooms 
and board at reduced rates to students. 

Full Term $20.00. Three Weeks $12.00. 
Apply for circular. 
ROUND. LAKE ASSOCIATION, 
ROUND LAKE (near SARATOGA), N. Y. 


WATER-COLORS. 


Mr. WittiaM J. WHITTEMoRE will teach an out-door 





class in Water-Colors at Annisquam, near Gloucester, 
Mass., from June 21st to August 14th. 
tion, address him at 253 West 42d Street, 


Mrs..M. A. NEAL, 


China Painting and Water Colors. 
Out-Door Sketch Class during Spring Months. 
“‘The Broadway,” 1425 Broadway, New York. 


WATER COLORS. 


MR. and MRS. JOHN J. REDMOND 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 W. 57th St., N.Y. 


Classes for Water-Color and Pen-and-Ink (figure and 
still-lif three times a week. 


The F. E. Hall Art School, 


36 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Open daily ; art lessons in all branches. SpEciaLTy 
Figure and Miniature Painting on Ivory and China ; 
likeness guaranteed ; orders and lessons. Fish and 

ame Sets to order. 


The HALL KILNS for sale ; finest testimonials in 
America; china fired daily ; ‘superior work, Gold, 
White China, and Art Supplies ; catalogues by mail. 


For informa- 


New York. 














THE Book OF THE CHINA PAINTER, 


by Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, a sump- 


tuous quarto of over three hundred pages, handsomely bound and pro- 
fusely illustrated in the text, and with six plates exquisitely printed in 
gold and colors, is so complete that, at $3.00, the publisher’s price, it is 
surely the cheapest book on the subject in the market. The sales have 
already reached a considerable figure ; but both author and publisher 
are desirous that the price shall not keep a copy of it out of the hands of 
any reader of The Art Amateur who may wantit. With this in view by 
a special arrangement it has been decided that until further notice 
the Book of the China Painter and a year’s subscription to The Art 
Amateur shall be offered for only $5.00. Address the Publisher, 23 





288 Pitth Ave., Bet. 30th and 31st Sts., New York. 


Union Square, New York. 


20TH YEAR. 
THE 


Osgood Summer 
Art School 


Thorough instruction in all branches 
of art, including special classes in 
WATER-COLOR 
painting. This school has also long 
been renowned as leading in every 


style of CHINA 

painting, the classes being in charge 
of an experienced practical china 
decorator. 

Underglaze Decoration a Distinctive Feature. 


SPECIAL CLASSES AND RATES FOR 
TEACHERS, UPON APPLICATION. 


Prompt attention to correspondence. Out- 
of-town pupils can secure desirable board at 
moderate prices in the immediate vicinity. 


FREE! —— Cat: edad: 


mes taining complete price list of all the 
OSGOOD ART SCHOOL reliable specialties for 


china painting, 43 pp., mailed to all applicants men- 
tioning THe Art AMATEUR. 


Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 
PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
12 East 17th St., (, "ormery. |) New York. 


41 Union Sq. 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY, 
Established 1869. Summer Term. 
Ten Weeks, June 2t to August 28, 1897. 

Drawing with Charcoal, Penand Pencil— Painting in ng 
and Water-Color—Out-door sketching. Tuition Fee, 
China Painting and Photography, extra. Fee, $10. 
The school building is large and well lit, and is pleas- 
antly located on an elevation in Eden Park, adjoining 
the Art Museum, to which students have free access. 
For information concerning this and the regular term, 
address, 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Eden Park, CINCINNATI 


New York School of 
Applied Design for Women 


200 WES3T 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Thorough Instruction in Wall Paper, Silk, 

Carpet and Book-Cover Designing, His- 

toric Ornament and Architecture. 
Water-Color, under Paul de Longpré. 
Illustration, under Dan C, Beard. 
Instructors are the practical head design- 

ers and architects from the leading 

firms in the city. 

Tuition, $6000 a Year. 


Apply to MISS HARRIET Z. BICKFORD, Sec’y. 
SUMMER CLASS. 


New York School of Applied Design 
For Women, 


200 West 23p Street, N. Y. City. 
June 15 to August 28. $15.00. 
SPECIAL WATER-COURSE, $5.00. 


Harriet Marte LL, Instructor, Pupil of de Longpré. 


‘fuser ated and con- 














A pupil of J. Carrot Beckwitn, Caro.us Duran, 
Juien Dupré, will take a class of young ladies to 
Holland for June, July and August; leaving New York 
about May 1sth, returning in September: Terms for 
passage, board, instruction, and visits to the principal 
cities, $300.00. Address, 


Miss JEANIE L. BOYD, 


TheVan Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., NewYork 


W ood- 
Carving 
Tools. 


Special School Discount 


HAMMACHER 
SCHLEMMER 
& CO. 


209 Bowery 
NEW YORK 


Plaster Casts. 


Antique, Roman and Medizval, 


For the use ot Schools, Colleges, Amateurs, etc. 








Casts in the Ivory Tint. 
Largest Collection in America. 
L. CASTELVECCHI & CO., 
“Manufacturers and Importers, 


143 Grand St., near Broadway, N. Y. 





Send for catalogue. 














SCHAUS’ ART Art GALLERY. 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 
Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 


ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Madison Square, New York, 


Blakeslee Gallery, 


No. 353 5th Avenue, 


Corner 34th St., N. Y. 





SPECIALTY OF 
Early 
English Paintings. 


GOUPIL & CO., of Paris, 
BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO., 


SUCCESSORS, 
Paris, London, Berlin, The Hague. 


MODERN | PAINTINGS. 


NEW YORK G. GALLERIES: 
303 FIFTH AVENUE, 


N. E. Corner Thirtv-first Street. 








Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 
366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
ORTGIES & CO. 
AUCTIONEERS, 


Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 
paintings, statuary, books, and other art work 


FREDERICK A. CHAPMAN 
eAMERICAN 


AND 


FOREIGN PAINTINGS 
391 Fifth Avenue, 


Geo. F. OF, 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, 
(8th Street), near Broadway, 
Works of Art Framed with Artistic Judgment. 








MAKER OF 


Near 36th St., N.Y. | | 


New York. | 





Henry Landon Parkhurst 


Decorations and Furniture 
Stained Glass and Mosaics 
Memorials, Monuments 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
158 Fifth Ave., New York City 


NOORIAN 


4 East 20th Street, 








ANTIQUITIES (Objects ot Art) 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
FURNITURE, RUGS, EMBROIDERIES 


JEWELRY AND POTTERY 


New York | 


L. Crist DELMONICO 
Paintings by Modern 


AND 


Karly English Masters 


| EXHIBI TION and SALESROOMS 


166 FIFTH AVENUE 


Between 21st and 22d Streets NEW YORK 


| LAWRIE & CO., 


115 Old Bond Street, - London, England. 


PICTURES 


OF THE 


Earl ly English 


AND 


Barbizon Schools. 


ALSO OF THE 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 


DOW DESWELL 
& DOWDESWELLS (Lim’d), 


DEALERS IN 


Old and Modern Patntings by 
‘English, Dutch and Flemish Masters, 


| EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
| 160 New Bond Street, London. 


H. van SLOCHEM | 


Importer of 


WORKS OF ART 


Antiques; Dutch Inlaid Furniture, Portraits 
and Paintings; rare old Dutch Brassware 
(17th Century); Old English and Dutch Sil- 
ver, Sheffield Plate, Delft China, and Bric a 
Brac generally. 


499 FIFTH AVE., at 42d St.. N. Y. 
(Also, Amsterdam.) 





























@9:##2: PICTURES — OLD AND NEW -DECORATION - ART MATERIAL. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. | 


FINE ART PUBLISHERS | 
14 East 23d St. 


(Madison Sq. Sduth) | 
NEW YORK 
ey 


FORTHCOMING | 
PUBLICATIONS OF 1897: | 


The Masterworks of 
the Prado Museum at Madrid. 

The Rembrandts * Dresden Gallery. 
Visitors to New Y« ork City are cordially in-| 


Valen to cnet e, at our Galleries, an imi 


collection of origina i s 


Measterw orks of hacieut ond Modern Art. 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, 
Works of Art, 


299 Fifth Ave., New York. 





ense 





High Class Paintings and Water-Colos 





‘Drawings by the 
EARLY ENGLISH 
and Continental Masters. 
| 
AChoice Collection of Etchings and Engravings 
lways on View. 
5 &6 Haymarket, London. gRue Traktir 
ESTABLISHED 
(Fe ormer ly su 
384 Fifth Avenue, belu 35th & 36th Sts. | 
NEW YORK CITY 
| 


| High C las s Paintings: 
Barbizon School 


| 
| » WILHELM Roper, 


The 
|} published of 





‘Chas. ere 
6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 


PARIS, 


GALLERIES OF HIGH-CLASS 
PAINTINGS, 


OLD MASTERS AND BARBIZON SCHOOL 


Selected Etchin Limited Editions. 


Has just issued the first volume of 


THE “COMPLETE WORK OF REMBRANDT, 


There will be eight 


umes, containing the reproductions in 


ogravure of all the Master's pictures, 


wi ith their descriptions and the 


r history. 


richest and most extensive book ever 


any painter. Subscription 


in Paris, $soo, for the 


price 
Jap 


edition on 


in paper ; $250 on Holland paper 





DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT ann IMPORTER OF 


“| Modern Paintings, 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(Corner 36th 


Street.) 
Vew Vork office of the 


Art Galleries in Paris. 


largest and most important 


16 Rue Larrrrre ann tt Rue J.er 


The Hollyer Reproductions 


HE WORF < 
EDWARD BURNE JONES, B: 
G. F. WATTS, RA i 
— DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


FLULETIER 





Ss 








Early English Masters\ og he tm m Amr PUnuISHERS, 
SAMUEL B. DEAN, | 
1 EAST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK. | G. W. * A ‘ M F R 
OLD LACE, BROCADES, IMPORTER OF A 


ANTIQUE METALS, FURNITURE, 


— ALSO — 


UNIQUE MODERN ENGLISH ART POTTERY | 


RARE GREENS A SPECIALTY, 


AT BAR HARBOR Dt RING SUMMER 








| Bee 
i AND ART 
| 


NEW OFFERS TO ARTISTS 


For FOUR DOLLARS you can have THE ART AMATEUR for one y 
of the following articles, worth at least one dollar each : 


STUDENTS 


ear, and any 


Leal] 








PORTFOLIO with leather back 
and corners, cloth sides, three in- 
side flaps. 11 x 16in. Size of The 
Art Amateur, 





matical, 
etc., 
use. 





SKETCH BOOK, 9x 12 in. Best 
| white drawing paper. 





tions for a year, and present the one 


colors, 
color brushes. 














k i 

A PANTOGRAPH for ar oan 
ing or diminishing portraits, land- 
scapes, figures, machinery, mathe- 
architectural drawings, 
with full instructions for its 


For EIGHT DOLLARS we will send two subscrip- 
who sends in the 
| money with a Japanned Tin Box filled with moist water 
containing twelve half-pans and three water- ¢ 


SKETCH BLOCK, 9x12 
Best white drawing paper. 


In 





BOX OF PASTEL COLORS 
containing twenty assorted 
crayons 





PAINTINGS, 


293 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





T. A. Wilmurt’s Sons 


MAKERS OF 


FINE PICTURE FRAMES 
54 East 13th Street New York 


Third Door West of Broadway 


Repairing and R 


A. D. VORCE 
CURIOS 
Oriental Porcelains 
Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 
353 FIFTH AVE., cor. 34th St., N. Y. 


ry Done in the Neatest Manner 























7 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN THE ART AMATEUR, 
NET rates per column of 182 lines, one month, $60; one year, $500. NEr rates per line, agate me asurement, 40O cents each , $ a ree ths 
36 cents each insertion, on orders for three consecutive *months: 3O cents each insertion on orders tor six consecutive months; 24. t 4 ° we 
consecutive months. ‘These terms are for a definite space occupied ‘solely by one advertiser, and the insertions must be in conse ssues ga 4 asureme 
from rule to rule.) No extra charge for double column, provided the advertisement occupies the total space of at least th in 
Contracts may be made for six months at thirty cents per line, each insertion, with the privilege of the remaining half at twe ents e. No ates fOr 
intervening or longer periods, and no guarantee, on the above basis, as to any position or page 
Yearly advertisements to remain on a fixed page will be taken for the outside back cover page, at thirty cents net per line, each inser z. This tee is m v or 
any irectas position on the back cover. ddd /NS/DE pages are movable from month to month, and advertisements on EVERY page, inchuain ILA CV} are also 
movable from one part to another of the same page, to the end that an artistic “make-up” may always be obtatned and variety given to each and ¢ 1 : 
: Advertisements may be appropriately illustrated, without extra charge. provided the cuts in design and execution are suitable e co " " aut Text on | 
electrotypes will be reset in type from THE ART AMATEUR fonts. Solid black as a background for white lettering ov/y will not be admitted under ar stances ldverttse 
ments of patent or proprietary medicines, delusive preparations, or catchpenny devices of any kind will not be re ive at any pri No deviation; no discount; no “trad 2 
“ exchange” advertising, every order being pavable in bankable funds ; no rebates: nothing retroactive. 
No transient advertisement inserted for less than $2.0co; no yearly contract taken for less than $20.00. 
S Notices constitute a matter solely within the discretion of the editor, and for the double reason that they are not always favorat i that no charge is made for them, advertising | 
contracts neither exclude nor include them. 
All advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. Changes in advertisements especially invited, the new matter to be as acceptable as the original copy | 
Contracts are not transferable. Space in THE ART AMATEUR is not sold, but is leased subject to the above conditions 











GURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK, 











THE ART AMATEUR. 








Tiffany 
Favrile Glass 


Unique Vases, Lamps, 
Bowls, and other Art ob- 
jects, suitable for Wedding 
and Anniversary Gifts. 


TIFFANY FAVRILE GLAss.—The exhibition 
of the results of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany's latest 
experiments in this field reveal possibilities that 
are as artistic as they are unlooked for, novel, 
and striking. There are also color combinations 
in the blown, rolled, and wrought glass—itself of 
marvellous beauty—ané., decorations of original 
and graceful. spontaneotsness, no two objects 
being either in.color, decoration; or, shape, ex- 
-actly alike. Many forms of flower-like shape and 
of flame-like hues are shown, but no illustration 
can convey an idea of the remarkable pl: ay of 
light and color which is produced. There is 
glass over glass, engraved glass, glass with color 
over color, made into vases, lamps, bowls, of all 
conceivable shapes and sizes, all beautiful and 
all original, both in design and color effect.— 
The Art Amateur. 


Examples now on exhi- 
bitionind sale at The 


Tiffany Studios 


333-341 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





Established 1846. 


M. Knoedler 
& Co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL & CO.) 


Restect{fully invite attention to their Gal- 
leries containing selected 


(JIL PAINTINGS 


Of the early DUTCH and. ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS, and from the easels of emi- 
nent foreign artists as well as the most 
noted American painters. 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


A SpecitaL SrupY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING, 


865 FIFTH AYE., Cor. 34th Street 


NEW YORK. 





MADAME L. ALEXANDRE 


Importer—™4Brestery 
Exclusive Styles in Gowns 
Original Designer, Recherche Hats 


Refers by permission to leading society people 


CAREY and PIGOTT 


9, 1, 13 East 59th Street, New York 


Importers—Dressmakers 


Exclusive Designs in E¥ening Dresses, 
Tailor-made Gowns 4 Specialty, 


(Ladies’ 


Fifth Linen 
Avenue Store 


Popular prices for EMBROIDERY 
LINENS of Every description. The latest 
novelties in Stamped Linens. 


All best Wash Silks, Outline, Twisted, 
Rope, at 3 cents a skein. 
Color card, showing 250 shades, 12 cents. 


WM.S.KINSEY & CO., 
388 Fifth Ave., New York. 





own material made up if desired.) 





HE 


Country House Furnishings. 


Swiss and French Lace and Muslin Curtains, 
Tapestries, Chintzes, 


Carpets, Rugs, J apanese Mattings. 


LINENS. 


‘Bed Spreads, Couch Pillows, Quilts, 
Summer ‘Blankets. 


Droadevay AS 19th ot., New York. 


Cretonnes, Shades. 





JOHN W. MASURY & SON. 


Manufacturers of the HIGHEST GRADES of 


Le Mesurier 


“ Remarkably good in all respects. The dark colors are | 
finely ground, pure and brilliant."—“Dawtel Huntington 


“Worthy of the highest commendation.” 
F 


F. Cropsey. 

“These colors undoubtedly rank with the 
best." —Wordsworth Thompson. 

““Well grounded and never too thick or 
stringy.” —Wm. Verplanck Birney. 

‘* The tone qualities of many of them are su- 
perior to any other maké.”—Elliott Daingerfield. 

“*T take pleasure in recommending them in all 
patticulars.”—Childe Hassam. 

‘*As long as I can get them, I wish no other.”—Wm. 
L. Sontag. 


* Your zinnobers are finer in tint than any of the for- 
eign colors." —A, T. ‘Bricher, 


“I find your colors well prepared and entirely satis- 


Pearl, Plymouth and Jay Sts., Brooklyn. 


Painters’ Colors Ground in Oil and Water, 
Wood Stains, Palest House and Cabinet Varnishes, 


and READY-MADE HOUSE PAINTS 


ALSO OF 


Hundreds of other testimonials. 


When originating this now-popular line of Artists’ Colors, we conceived the 
idea of furnishing QUANTITY with QUALITY. 
manufacturers have adopted OUR SIZES. 
Masury Building, 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Five Awards at the World’s Fair. 


Tube Colors 


“Am using them almost exclusively in my work.’’— 
C. C. Griswold. 

“After testing them thoroughly, have found them 
perfectly satisfactory.”—Wm. L. Sontag. 


“ Your colors have good body, which makes 
them more economical than English colors."— 


W. H.-Snyder. 


“Am much pleased with your colors. For 
perfect fineness and purity of tint, I have never 
found their equal.” —The late J. H, “Beard. 


‘Uniformly the best I have ever used.”— 
Fulian Scott. 
factory and have pleasure in recommending them.” — 
James R. ‘Brevoort. 

** Your two dark shades of zinnober green are remark- 
able for their beautiful transparent quality and tone. | 
have never seen anything like them before and value them 
very highly.”"—Geo. Inness. 


Since then, all leading 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 





H. J. KUSTER & CO., 
Importers ana Tailors. 


HIGH CLASS GARMENTS. 
MODERATE PRICES. 


12 & 14 West 27th Street, 


One Door West of Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Formerly with Gunther’s Sons, 5th Ave. 


J. SCHONLEBEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE FURS, 


<< 
Seal Skin and Fur Garments made to order, 


822 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 46th & 47th Sts., NEW YORK 
Garments Altered to the Latest Style. 





China Painting as a Business. 
By One Who Has Succeeded, 
Octavo, Paper, 25 cents. A word 
.of valuable advice and aid to 
china painters who wish _ to 
make it pay. 








MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK .. = 
MOUNTAINS". 


“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 

A marvelous wilderness, abounding in beau- 
tiful lakes, rivers and brooks, filled with the 
greatest variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, where 
game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region—located in Northern 
New York—is reached from Chicago by all 
lines, in connection withthe New York Cen- 
tral; from St. Louis by all lines in connection 
with the New York Central ; from Cincinnati 
by all lines in connection with the New York 
Central; from Montréal by the New York 
Central ; from Boston by a through car over 
the Boston & Albany, in connection with the 
New York Central; from New York by the 
through car lines of the New York Central ; 
from Buffalo and Niagara Falls by the New 
York Central. 

A 32-page folder and map entitled “ The Adirondack 
Mountains and How To Reach Them " sent tye id, 
to any address, on receipt of a ro stam rgeH 
Daniels, P. Agent, New. ok Central & 


assenger 
Hades iver Railroad, Grand Central Station, New 
ork, os 





: auleeearn 


UPHOLSTERY 


FURNISHING FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGES. 
Materials in Delft Colors, 
Denim, Ticking, Chintz and 
Cretonne. 


CRETONNES. 

French, English and German 
manufacture, single and 
double faced, 15 cents to $1.00 
per yard. 

VIENNA AND DRESDEN 

DRAPERIES, 

1 yard wide, a variety of 
colors, 10, 12%, and 18 cents 
per yard. 

CANVAS DRAPERIES, 

Striped, transparent, 48 in. 
wide, Artistic Oriental Colors, 
25, 35, 45 and 50 cents per 
yard. 

NEWPORT BOX COUCH. 
Upholstered in Plain or Fancy 
Denim, Chintz, or Cretonne, 
$11.75. 

SHADES, [TIOSQUITO CANOPIES 

AND HAMMOCKS 
Samples of materials sent on 
application. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0. 


Broadway & 11th Street. 


West Twenty-third St. 
NEW YORK 


MISS WILD, 


246 FirtH Avenug, New York. 
SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
CHARGES REASONABLE. 


Send for Circular. 


Art Embroideries, 
Exclusively our own designs, kept constantly 
on hand, stamped on appropriate Art Stuffs. 
Designing done to order. Orders executed in 
commenced or finished embroidery. 

WALTER M. EDDY, 


1444 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Art Embroidery Patterns. 


Renaissance Lace Designs of Every Descrip- 
tion. Artistic Embroidery, Monograms 
and Letters on Trouss?aux a Specialty 

AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 51 W. 19th St., N. Y. 


WOOD FLOORS 


Borders for Rugs, 


BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


under 5th Ave. Hotel, N. Y. 
Brooklyn. 














23d Si., 
286 Fulton Si., 


*,* Wood Frames, for mounting enibroidertes, from 
$2.00 up. 





— Ses 
HARDWOOD. 
GOOD ORDER 











tf Art Amateur be mentioned 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 
Ready for use 
DARD WOODY CO., Mfrs. 
@)HARTSHORNS si i? 


Egyptian and Moorish Fret-Work, Grilles, Screens, 
etc., aspecialty. 32-page book (illustrated), sent FREE, 
f “INTERIOR” 

AND BOOK OF DIRECTIONS , 

Fine a Floors W A X 

InpianApouts, Iwotana. 

BEWARE OF DMITATIONS. 
ICE 
Label 
The ©) HARISHORN 
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COPYRIGHT. 








MONTAGUE MARKS. 
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DEVOTED TO ART IN THE HOUSEHOLD > Ow 








(Wirt 10 SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, JUNE, 1806. 7 INCLUDING 2 COLOR PLATES. 





‘AN IDLE HOUR.” BY EMILE BAYARD. ENGRAVED BY L. ROUSSE 


by Montague Marks, New York and I 
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“THE FISHERMAN’S WIFE.” ENGRAVED FROM THE PAINTING BY T. DEYROLLE, 
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“A DUTCH WATERCOURSE.” With motives in old Delft Style.— By CHARLES VOLKMAR 


ae 
Ryn ee 
4 ght, 1896, MONTAGUE MARKS. 2: Union Square, New York 
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NO. 1671.—BOWL. 

































The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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By L. ScHAETTLE, 


NO. 1662.—DECORATION. 
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Art Amateur Working Designs. 


NO. 1672.—PLAQUE DECORATION IN BROAD WATER-COLOR STYLE. 
By M. C. WRriGH1 





NOS. 1673-1674.—CHINA BORDER DECORATIONS. By M. C, Wricur. 
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HUCKLEBERRIES, 








PURPLE PLUMS, 
CRANBERRIES 








BLACKBERRIES, \ 


BLACK CAPS 


NO. 1667.—STUDIES OF FRUIT.—By Cuarces Vo_kmar, 
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VoL. 35. files 2. NEW YORK AND LONDON, JULY, 1806. 








{ WitrH 4 SUPPLEMENTS, 
{INCLUDING 2 COLOR PLATES, 
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“A DECLARATION IN THE OLDEN TIME.” ENGRAVED BY HUYOT AFTER MAURICE LELOIR. 
E LELOIR (BOKN 1853) COMES OF AN ARTISTIC STOCK, HIS FATHER, MOTHER AND BOTH GRANDFATHERS HAVING ALL WIELDED THE PAINTER'’S BRUSH. A THOROUGH PARISIAN, HE WAS A PUPIL OF HIS FATHER, 


ND OF HIS BROTHER, LOUIS, WHO WAS TEN VEARS HIS SENIOR. A GENRE PAINTER IN THE LIGHTEST VEIN, HIS FAVORITE MEDIUM IS WATER-COLOR, AND IN THAT HIS GRACEFUL, SPARKLING WORK IS NOT 
INFRI 


OR TO LOL Is’, ALTHOUGH THE RANGE OF THE LATTER WAS WIDER. AS AN ILLUSTRATOR OF LAST CENTURY GENRE, MAURICE LELOIR IS THOROUGHLY AT HOME, 








(Copyright, 1896, by Montague Marks, New York and London.) 
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NO. 1677.—CARVED “AFTERNOON TEA" TRAY IN GOTHIC STYLE. 


(ALSO ADAPTABLE AS A PICTURE FRAME.) Designed by Kart von RyDincsvARD 














GOTHIC TEA-TRAY ILLUSTRATED ABOVE. 

















NO. 1677a.—SHOWING ONE-QUARTER ACTUAL SIZE OF THE 



























































The Art Amateur 
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Working Designs. 








NO. 1675.—EMBROIDERED ~ 
BORDER FOR A FRAME OR 
A TABLE-CLOTH CENTRE. 


NO. 1676.—LAMP SHADE SUITABLE 
FOR WATER-COLOR TREATMENT, OR 
FOR PAINTING ON CHINA. 










































The Art Amateur 






Working Designs. 











































NO. 1678.—BO0OK COVER IN EMBROIDERY OR IN PYROGRAPHY 
ON LEATHER. SUITABLE ALSO FOR INLAY WORK 
OR FILLING IN WITH COLOR. 
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NO. 1677b.—HALF OF SIDES AND ENDS OF THE GOTHIC 
TEA-TRAY, SHOWING MITRED CORNER. 
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NU. 16/9.—BURDER FOR NEEDLEWORK, WUOD-GARVING OR PYROGRAPHY. FROM AN OLD COPTIC EMBROIDERY IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 
























NO. 1680. 


NOS. 1680-1680a.—CUP AND SAUCER DECORA- 


TION IN WATER-COLOR STYLE. 
By Miss Mary C, WriGur, 


NO. 1681.—CONVENTIONAL BORDER DECORATION 
WITH FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


NO. 1682.—DECORATION FOR INDIVIDUAL PORCE- 
LAIN SALT. 


NO. 1683.—PLAQUE CENTRE DECORATION. 


NO. 1681. 








NO. 1682. 
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NO. 1680a. 












































THE ART AMATEUR 
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“MORNING.” ENGRAVED BY H. JOFFROY AFTER THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM DIDIER-POUGET. 
EXHIBITED AT THE SALON OF THE CHAMPS ELYSEES, PARIS. 


(Copyright, 1896, by Montague Marks, New York and London,] 








hpplement to The Art Amateur, August, 1896. 


Copyright, MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Drawing. Studies. 
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CRAYON STUDY OF A BRANCH OF OLD IVY. 














ITALIAN WATER-POT 


[IN THE LOUVRE], 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


WHITE POTTERY, WITH BLUE 
DECORATION. 

















SHOWS FRONT VIEW OF 
THE HANDLE, 


SIDE VIEW OF THE SPOUT. 


THE MARK OF THE POT- 
TERY ESTABLISHMENT 
FOUNDED BY THE ME- 
DICIS, RULERS OF FLOR- 
ENCE, 


AND THE LETTER F UNDER- 
NEATH STANDS FOR THAT 
CITY 
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PERSIAN TILE AND BORDER (SEVENTEENTH CENTURY). 


SUITABLE FOR EMBROIDERY, ACCORDING TO ‘THE SUGGESTIONS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, 
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GRANDDAUGHTER OF 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 














CREEPER DECORATION FOR A TABLE SCARF, FOR PAINTING AND OUTLINING WITH ETCHING SILK. By CA. Morton. 
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NO. 1690.—WALL POCKET IN CARVED WOOD OR PYROGRAPHY. By P. A. SCHWARTZENBACH. 
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Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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NO. 16906.—ALTERNATIVE 
FLEXIBLE SIDE. 
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ay | = NO. 1690c.—CHAIN 
NO.1690a.—SIDE. Le —— = : ATTACHMENT. 
NO, 1690.—WALL POCKET IN CARVED WOOD. OR PYROGRAPHY. By P. A. SCHWARTZENBACH. 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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NO 1686.—COPTIC EMBROIDERY. BROWN ON WHITE LINEN. 

















NO. 1687.—COPTIC EMBROIDERY. BLUE ON WHITE LINEN. a 





























NO. 1688.—ITALIAN COLORED SILKS AND GOLD ON WHITE SILK: 1, GOLD; 2, RED; 8, GREEN; 4, ORANGE; 5, BLUE; 6, MAUVE. 


THE THREE DESIGNS ON THIS PAGE FORM THE FIRST PART OF A SERIES OF ANCIENT EMBROIDERIES COPIED BY M, L. MACOMBER, 
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FOR THE ART AMATEUR, FROM THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS COLLECTION, 
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NO. 1684.—TRAILING ARBUTUS DECORATION FOR A PLAQUE, By Leonarp Lester. 


NO. 1685.—SWEET-PEA 
SEMI - CONVENTIONAL 
DECORATION FOR A 
BORDER FOR CHINA 
PAINTING OR NEEDLE- 
WORK. By L. Hopkins. 














































































({ WITH 9 SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES, 
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“A BUCKER.” ENGRAVED FROM A SKETCH BY EMILE BAYARD. 


(Copyright, 1896, by Montague Marks, New York and London, ] 
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DESIGNS IN RENAISSANCE STYLE FOR MARQUETRY AND PYROGRAPHY, REPRODUCED FROM MODERN GERMAN WORK. 
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DECORATIVE FISH. September, 1896. 


Copyright, MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur, September, 1896. 


Copyright, MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Sq., New York. 
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After Michel Angelo. 


Head of a Man. 
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Sept. 1896. 

















By L. Hopkins, 








NO. 1691.—DECORATION FOR A BREAKFAST SERVICE. 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, OCTOBER, 10%. , Wane © Sueveemnnney Fae 


( INCLUDING 2 COLOR PLATES. 





ELIZABETH OF FRANCE, DAUGHTER OF HENRI IV., QUEEN OF PHILIP IV. OF SPAIN (1602-1644). ENGRAVED BY CHARLES 
BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY RUBENS IN THE LOUVRE 


UREN IS SEATED I> 4 RED AKM-CHAIRK AND THE CURTAIN IS RED. SHE WEARS A BLUE SKIRT AND BODICE, EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD, CUT LOW IN 


END IN MUSLIN CUFFS; THE BROAD RUFF JS OF THE SAME MATERIAL. 


(Copyright, 1896, by Montague Marks, New York and London,] 
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The Art Amateur 


















NO. 1692.—MORNING-GLORY TILE DEC- 
ORATION FOR A FIRE- 
PLACE, By L. Hopktys, 


THE COMPLETE DESIGN IN MINIATURE, 
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WO. 17026.—END OF GLOVE OR HANDKERCHIEF 
BOX FOR WOOD-CARVING OR PYROGRAPHY. 











NO. 1692c.—TILE FOR EXTENSION OF [HE MORWING-GLORY DECORALIGS 





vateur Working Designs. 











NO 1699.—INITIAL FOR CHINA DECORATION. 
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NO. 1701.—SPANISH EMBROIDERY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. VIRGIN'S ROBE. SILVER ON BLUE SATIN. 


47/0) A : ; 
COPIED BY M. L. MACOMBER FOR THE ART AMATEUR FROM THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS COLLECTION, 
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CHARCOAL SKETCHES 
OF FRENCH PEASANTS. 











BY CHARLES JACQUE. 
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By CHARLES VOLKMAR 
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4 A. Dutch Peasant. In Charcoal. By George H. Boughton, R.A. : 
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(WiTH 11 SUPPLEMENTARY PAGEs, 
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SOME EARLY ENGLISH PAINTINGS. 
PORTRAITS BY 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 
SIR HENRY KAEBURN, AND SIR FRANCIS COTES. 








MISS BARING (DAUGHTER OF STR FRANCIS BARING), BY SIR 
THOMAS LAWRENCE, 


CHILDREN BY SIR HENRY RAEBURN, 


KESI F ? ‘ ER PER, ES EW 





LADY SMYTHE AND CHILDREN BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS LADY RICCI AFTERWARD BARONESS DYNFVOR) RY SIR FRANCIS COTES 


HE POSSESSION of rou ‘GTON, 1 cEW yor 


Copyricht, 1806, by Monta Marks, New York and London,) 











THE ART AMATEUR, 


























STUDIES OF HORSES 


—— 


ON THE ROAD AND IN THE ail eee 


RIDING SCHOOL. <3 C—O —E——— = ee 














THE EARLY ENGLISH SCHC 
SOME NOTABLE EXAMPLES BY SIR JOSHUA 
SIR THOMAS LA 








THE HON. MARY MONCKTON. BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. “CONTEMPLATION " (LADY HAMILTON). BY 4;EORGE ROMNEY. 


RECENTLY SOLD, FROM THE COLLECTION OF TH 1 rT LIAN GOLDSMID. BART., FOR £1270. 
RECENTLY SOLD, FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE SIR JULIAN GOLDSMID, BART., FOR £7875. P , F as ee ABE, FOR GANG 











JANE, COUNTESS OF HARRINGTON. BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, MISS HARRIET SHORE. BY GEORGE ROMNEY, 


IN THE POSSESSION OF THE EARL OF HARRINGTON, RECENTLY SOLD, FROM THE SIk JULIAN GOLDSMID COLLECTION, FOR £2887 Tos. 








JH SCHOOL OF PORTRAITURE. Seite oat Coe 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, GEORGE ROMNEY, AND : 
THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
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Le ee ef. Se rHE HON. MRS. STANHOPE, BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
_ - % - 
= Ng 9 all th & * AFTER THE MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING } N. SANDERS, MADE WHEN THE PICTURE W IN THE NOVAR COLLEC- 
a ods “ a by ih ee TION Ht AINTID NOW IN 1K POSSESSION OF BARON ALPHONSE + THSCHILD 
its - ~~ 





r. LADY ANNE BINGHAM, BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
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LADY PEEL. BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, MRS., MISS AND MISS POLLY PAINE. BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


IN THE POSSESSION OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, IN THE POSSKSSION OF HENRY F. BEAUMONT, ESy. 
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NO. 1709.—CUSHION AND BORDER DECORATION, ASO SUI 





NO. 1710.—PLATE BORDER FOR RAISED PASTE DECORATION. By L. Hopkins, 
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JRATION, ASO SUITABLE FOR MARQUETRY PAINTING. By A. B. Bocart. 
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| NOS. 1711-1712.—BORDERS WITH CORAL AND SEAWEED 
MOTIVES. By L. Horxiys. 





NO. 1713.—BORDER FOR PYROGRAPHY ON LEATHER. 
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NO. 1715.—DESIGN FOR A BORDER—SANGUINARIA. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Art Amateur Working Designs. 





—A.B. BOGART — 












































WOS. 1707-1708.—BORDERS FOR VARIOUS DECORATIVE PURPOSES. By L. Horxins. 
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NO. 1706.—EMBROIDERY DESIGN FROM AN ANTIQUE EXAMPLE. 
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IN COMBINATION WITH THE OUTER BORDERS THE SAME DESIGNS MAY BE USED FOR NEEDLEWORK, 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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NOS. 1703-1704.—PINK AND WHLTE CLOVER DECORATION FOR OATMEAL BOWL AND PLATES. By J. Maxton Suuit 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, 








DECEMBER, 








THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, AFTER THE 


806 (WitTH 11 SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES, 
1590. 1 INCLUDING 3 COLOR PLATES. 











PAINTING BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


[Copyright, 1896, by Montague Marks, New York and London.) 
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YELLOW CHRYSANTHEMUMS, WATER-COLOR STUDY BY MRS, CLARA GOODYEAR, 


(FOR SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATMENT. SEE PAGE 143 










































































WATER-COLOR STUDIES. (SAND VIOLETS AND NASTURTIUMS.) BY MRS. CLARA GOODYEAR. 


THE FLOWERS OF THE SAND VIOLET ARE STRONGLY BLUE IN TONE, THE LEAVES, UNLIKE THOSE OF THE ORDINARY VIOLET, ARE OLIVE GREEN IN COLOR AND OF CROWFOOT FORM, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR BOOK AND 
| CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATORS. 


EXAMPLES OF PICTORIAL 
TREATMENT OF INITIALS. 
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MOTIVES AND DESIGNS FOR DECORATION IN THE APPLIED ARTS. 
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NO. 1726a.—LEG OF CARVED HALL 
CHAIR—ACTUAL SIZE. 
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NO. 17266.—CARVED HALL CHAIR SEAT SHOWING 
THE CURVE OF THE HOLLOWING, ETC., 
ONE-THIRD THE ACTUAL SIZE. 
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- 1726.—CARVED HALL CHAIR BACK—MODERN ( (Wk 
’ STYLE—ACTUAL SIZE. NO. 1726c.—CARVED HALL 

DESIGNED BY KARL von RYDINGSVARD. | CHAIR—GENERAL VIEW : 

SHOWING HOW THE ‘1 


Lt 
bf BACK AND LEGS ARE 











SET AND BRACED. 
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NO. 1722.—OLD ITALIAN EMBROIDERY. Cortep ny M. L. Macomber From tik CoLLEcrion OF 
THE Boston ART MUSEUM. 

THE WORK IS IN COLORED SILKS AND GOLD ON WHITE SILK. THE SILK IS SHADED 

FROM DARK TO LIGHT OF EACH COLOR, AND THE END WHERE THE DARKEST SHADE 

COMMENCES IS INDICATED ON OUR DRAWING, ALL OUTLINES AND STEMS ARE IN GOLD. 


THE PETALS ARE WORKED WITH STITCHES LONG ENOUGH TO REACH FROM ONE SIDE 





TO THE OTHER, AND THEN CAUGHT DOWN WITH ROWS OF OUTLINE STITCH, 


NOS. 1723-1724.—BEGINNING OF A SERIES OF DOYLEYS. Desicxen ax Execuren ny 


Mrs. L. BARTON WILSON. 


(DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT ARE GIVEN IN THE BODY OF THE MAGAZINE, ) 
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NO. 1716.—PLAQUE DECORATION. 
Designed and Executed by HARRIET P. CALHoun. 


(FOR TREATMENT, SEE THE BODY OF THE MAGAZINE.) | 





LARNER, SOSESS SRCORC RS 


NOS. 1717-1721.—CONVENTIONAL BORDERS FOR CHINA DECORATION. (Axso Surrante ror Pyrocrarny.) By L. C, Hopkins. 


(FOR SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE THE BODY OF THE MAGAZINE.) 
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December, 1896. 


Vol. 36. No. 7. 
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Suggestions for Teachers of Drawing, I. 


By ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


‘ “ 


Illustrated by Charles A. Vanderhoof, Instructor in Illustrat- 
ing at The Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union, New York. 


HOW TO OBSERVE—OUT LINE. 






































Fig. 1. 









































Fig 1. Place such an object as a knife and fork 
against the window-pane and let the pupils observe the flat 
black surface or silhouette, noting the length and breadth, 
i.e., the proportions and the component parts, i. e., the 
characteristics. 


Fig 2. Having silhouetted objects, pupils will see 
outlines more clearly. Place the same objects before the 
blackboard and let the pupils draw them in strong outlines. 
Note that the observation of the general proportions should 





be deemed more important than details. 


Fig 3. Having secured the proportions, show the 
value of a clean line in giving character. The perfect line 
in this gives us a knife and fork in good condition, the 
jagged outline in figs. 1 and 2 might suggest rusty and 
battered objects. 


Fig 4. Follow next by suggesting the prominent 
inside lines, which divide an object into its component 
parts: Note how a differs from B in fig 2. Note in the 
knife that A is shorter than B, while in fig. 2 it is longer. 





Fig. 2. 
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Suggestions for Teachers of Drawing. II. 


By ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


Illustrated by Charles A. Vanderhoof, Instructor in Illustrat- 
ing at The Woman's Art School, Cooper Union, New York. 


HOW TO OBSERVE—OUTLINE. 
BLOCKING-IN. 
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To give pupils a clear idea of what outline is, place several objects against the window-pane. Let the 
pupils draw the outer edges only. Point out the different characteristics of proportion by which the 
several objects are distinguished. Note, for instance, points of similarity and of difference between A and 
B, between D and E. Show that the outline gives much of the character, but not all; as in the case of 
the foot-rule which outline might also represent the outline of a plank. Insist on proportion before deli- 
cacy of line. Note that the length of the foot-rule is eight times its width, and so forth. Having first 
obtained the exact proportions, the pupils may then give some distinguishing characteristics, as dividing 
the rule into inches, and so forth. The broken lines of these drawings need not be slavishly imitated. 
Show that one view of an object will not give all of its characteristics, as, for instance, in the outline of 
the hammer, we do not see the claws. The study of the proportions of these objects placed in immediate 
comparison is better than studying each one individually. Note the relative height of the different objects. 
Note that all of the objects have perpendicular elements ; only two, horizontal elements ; and so forth. 

This brief analysis of the charateristics of the ruler should give the teacher the key note for further 
analysis of the other objects. How does the hatchet differ from, and compare with,an axe? This hammer 
with a tack-hammer? The screw-driver with a gimlet? The pencil with a pen-holder? In making these 
comparisons, do not go into minor details. Take the comparison of a screw-driver and a gimlet; to 
the carpenter the auger part of a gimlet is its main characteristic; but in a first drawing this does not 
differ greatly in proportion from the end of a pencil or the screw-driver ; but the handle at right angles 
to the shaft is to the draughtsman a most vital characteristic, as compared with the simple upright: shaft 
of the rule, the pencil, and the handle and blade of the screw-driver. If set against the window, as is the 
screw-driver, the handle downward, the gimlet would be in opposition to the hatchet and hammer, which 
also have a perpendicular and a horizontal element, but their horizontal element is at-the top. Place the 
gimlet like them in the group above, and you have three objects with perpendicular and horizontal ele- 
ments, and three with perpendicular elements only. 

The broken lines of these drawings need not be slavishly imitated. They represent the first. laying 
out, as it were, of the space to be filled by a subsequent drawing. In the case of the rule, an artist would 
be more apt to draw it with fewer lines on the sides; the ends would more than likely be drawn like this, 
that is by placing a line lying horizontally, as opposed to a perpendicular line, and not by first putting 
down a finished right angle. In the entire screw-driver the broken lines mean something more, as they 

show change of direction of contour. ' 
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“Suggestions for Teachers 0 
By ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


Illustrated by Charles A. Vanderhoof, Instructor in Illustrat- 4 
ing at The Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union, New York. i 


HOW TO OBSERVE—OUTLINE. 


BLOCKING-IN, AND THE COMPLETE OUTLINE, 
A good method of beginning to teach drawing is to place some 


objects against a window-pane, thus obliterating the details, and let the 
pupils draw the objects thus silhouetted: By such means, he will learn 
the value of outline. The next step is from the silhouette to the more 
complete outline, as in B and C, fig. 1, where the back of the head of the Fig. 1. 
axe is constructed differently from that of D and A, The slight addition 
of shading on the handles also adds the suggestion of form. Figures 1, 
2 and 3 are grouped on one page for the reason that they give us a study 
in curves. In A we have the blocking-in of very slight curves, in B 


they are evident, in D we find a forcible suggestion that the curve is 
greater than in A and B, and it is realized in C. In these drawings it is 
intended to intimate that after the student has had a goodly amount of  * 


maaan oa meet So pal z ee aS 





practice on such silhouettes, he may try his eye | 
and hand at the more perplexing curves in per- Popes 





spective that are found in such objects as rep- 
resented in fig. 2. Now in fig. 3 you find the ki 
curves reduced to the simplicity of D in fig. 1. 
In the finished handle, fig. 2, we have some of yA 
the shading lines of C (fig. 1) introduced, with 


a certain amount of care, so that they represent 
the texture of the straw weaving. 
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CATALOGUE 


FOR COPYING OR FOR FRAMING, 
any twelve of which may be selected as a Premium with 
one year’s Subscription to The Art Amateur, beginning 


with any month. Annual Subscription, $4.00. 








8. 
By Victor Dangon. 


254. Lilacs. By Paul De Longpré. 


(11x 16) 


cents. 








A Fragrant Decoration (16 x 24) 








ore 7 














251. Sprays of Pansies (11 x 16). 
By Patty Thum » cents. : 
By Patty Thum. 





OF THE ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES AND PICTURES 








30 cents. 





252. Sprays of Violets (8 x 12). 
30 cents. 




















| 295 \ Canal View in Holland, 
| By J.J. Redmond. 30cents. 
| 
- | 
{ 
| 
| 








260. A Bunch of Roses (16x 11) 
| By Paul Del 





ngpre 3 ents, 











Still Life—Jacqueminot Roses (16 x 11), 


| 220. 
3y Victor Dangon. 30 cents. 

















279. La France Roses ( 
By F, V. Redmond. 














278. Roses. 


244. Chrysanthemums (16x 7%), By Patty Thum, 25 cents. By Georges Houard 


257. Peonies(11x16). By Paul De Longpré. 30 cents 


ALWAYS GIVE THE NUMBER OF THE STUDY AS: WELL 





IN ORDERING FROM THIS CATALOGUE PLEAS! AS THE TITLE OF IT 
The ordinary retail price of each study is affixed to the miniature reproduction in black and white, 


Special discounts for quantities to teachers and for school-room decoration, 


(16 xX 11). 
30 cents 

























CATALOGUE OF THE ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES AND PICTURES. 
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117. Rocks by the Sea (16 x 11). 
By Rhoda H. Nicholls. 30 cent? 








276. The End of the Day (16x 11), By R. J. Wickenden. 


30 cents, 


274. The Watering Place (16 x 11). 
30 cents. 




















261. Indian Summer (16 x 11). 
3y Bruce Crane, 30 cents, 


(Sunset) (16x 11). 
30 cents. 


Winter Landscape. 


214. 
By Bruce Crane. 















Forest (11x16). 


30 cents 


273. An Opening in the 
By R. M. Shurtleff 








Sunset in Connecticut (11 x 16). 


203. 


By A. Huser. 30 cents. 

















30 cents 
















50 cents, 






























































IN ORDERING FROM THIS CATALOGUE 
The ordinary retail price of each study is affixed to the miniature reproduction in black and white. 


Special discounts for quantities to teachers and for school-room decoration. 


lh = 
267. The Old Home by the Roadside (16 x 11). 27 The Sugar House in the Woods (10x 11), 
By D. F. Hasbrouck. 30 cents. By D. F. Hasbrouck 0 cents. 
246. The Streamlet by the Wayside (16 x 11). 

ASS —— - = nny By D. F. Hasbrouck. 30 cents. 
| 
' 
| 

210. Midsummer (13% x 18%). : 131. Lighthouse: Moonlight (11 x 16). 

By James M. Hart. 40 cents. 245. A New England Homestead (16 x 8%). By Carl Weber. 25 cents. By P. Beyle. » cents 

PLEASE ALWAYS GIVE THE NUMBER OF THE STUDY AS WELL AS THE TITLE OF IT. 

















CATALOGUE OF THE ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES AND PICTURES. 



































ea 
es 125. Pony’s Head (10x 15s), salt ‘Masaiie Baad Sena 
By Helena Maguire. 30 cents. By Helena Marnie feel : 
. i i i j 157. Portrait Study (11 x 17) Water-color, 
130. Portrait study in oil, shown in three stages ; , Oe en i eee 


3y Frank Fowler. 40 cents complete. 














‘a 53 ' "hb Mag 2 ; 
iu” . 226. Geese (16x8), By Helena Maguire. 30 cents, : Li 
atl a = G3 5 idle ~ ani 





| 26. Three Little Kittens (16 x 11). 225 Misc hievous Puppies (16 x 8). 
By Helena Maguire. 30 cents. 


| By Helena Maguire. 30 cents. 








71. A Quiet Smoke (11 x 16). 172. Golden Locks (11 x 16), 


I 
By C, H, Spiers, Water-color, 25 cents By H. Merle. 30 cents. 

















Lilian (g x 12%). 


241. : 265. Meditation (11 x 16) 
| By Carl Hirschberg. 20 cents. 5 editation 


By Charles Sprague Pearce 





256. Mischievous Kittens (16x8). By Helena Maguire 

















| 5 
; 
t os a . ae a] 
| Rabbits (16x 8). By Helena Maguire ents 
| 
t —_— 
: A 139. Waiting (11 x16). By J.Guyon. 
222, Holiday Gifts (10x14), By F.C. Jones. 40 cents. Water-color 30 cents. - 
= be 7 
i | 
' } 
’ 
| 
| j 
| 
! | 
f 
f i | 
i | 
ees Baas < . er kJ ES 
200. Good Morning (11 x 16) 129. The Anxious Mother (16x11). By’ W. H. Trood 
224. Setter (16 x11). By Helena Maguire. 30 cents. By Helena Maguire. 30 cents 30 cents, 
| 
IN ORDERING FROM THIS CATALOGUE PLEASE ALWAYS GIVE THE NUMBER OF THE STUDY AS WELL AS THE TITLE OF IT 


The ordinary retail price of each study is affixed to the miniature reproduction in black and white, 
Special discounts for quantities to teachers and for school-room decoration, 





CATALOGUE OF THE ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES AND PICTURES. 














253. Pansies (12 x 8). 
$y Maud Stumm. 25 cents 








13. P apes (11 x 16). 
By A. J. H. Way, 30 cents. 





toz. Lilacs (22x15). By H. K. Eley. 50 cents. 





By Patty Thum. 
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239. Jacqueminot Roses (16 x 8). 


37. Peoni 3 Ps ) y z . 3jocents, T 
237. Peonies (16x11). By Paul De Longpré. 30 cents By Patty Thum. 25 cents. 


293. A Study in Still Life. By J. J. Redmond. 30 cents. 











6. Azaleas (14x12). By Bertha Maguire. 40 cents. 
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Lain a 


ao 


ore , . 
213. Basket of Concord Grapes (16 x 11) : 28 gene o ae = 35 and 136. La France Roses(16x11). Water-color in two 
*By Horace J Hewes paar ; 3 ss : Rs : stages of progress. By C. Goodyear. 50 cents. 

















98. Trillium and Corydalis (20 x 14). Water color. 
(Companion to No. 100.) 30 cents. 











13. Arum and Crimson Lilies (12% x 19%). 228. Rosesand Lilacs (16x 24). 
By Bertha Maguire. 40 cents. 216, Branch of Oranges (25% x 16). By Mathilda Brown. 50 cents. ty Paul De Longpré. 40 cents. 


. te CAE 











IN ORDERING FROM THIS CATALOGUE PLEASE ALWAYS GIVE THE NUMBER OF THE STUDY AS WELL AS THE TITLE OF IT. 
The ordinary retail price of each study is affixed to the miniature reproduction in black and white. 
Special discounts for quantities to teachers and for school-room decoration, 
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The lesson in these figures is that the 
practice of making A, fig. 1 and A, fig. 2, 
should lead the pupil to the making of A 
in fig. 3, and that in turn lead up to B in 
hig. 3. 




















Suggestions for Teachers of Drawing. LV. 


By ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


Illustrated by Charles A. Vanderhoof, Instructor in I]lustrats 
ing at The Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union, New York. 


HOW TO OBSERVE—OUTLINE. 
BLOCKING-IN, AND THE SUGGESTION OF FORM BY SHADING. 


Place certain objects against the window-pane so that we see nothing but their silhouettes, 1, €., oucimes filled a yi 
dark masses. Let the pupil carefully draw the outer edge of each object just as he sees it, making tne eageens rst 
importance. For comparison, place side by side objects whose outlines are similar, as a coal shovel, near the whisk broom; 
a bread knife near the trowel. Note in the outline, the qualifying character of each. 




















The teacher must not expect the pupil 
to advance at a single bound from the sim. 
ple blocking-in of the forms A to the com- 
plex curves and shading found in B. It 
indeed requires an experienced artist to 
suggest (1) complete outline, (2) form, 
(3) texture, with a minimum amount of 
line, as is dune im the whisk broom and 
kettle. The child will naturally employ 
much more shading—a maximum amount 
of pencilling—to get the aspect of rotund- 
ity. How his eye is trained to see form 
and texture cannot be fully shown here. 
Our plate shows, merely, how the mak- 
ing of the blocked-in outline will Zead ¢o 
the making or the curved outline. When 
the child sees the base of the kettle as a 
circle in the silhouette, and has learned to 
suggest its contrast to a right line, by the 
three broken lines in A, he will- have little 
trouble in drawing a real curve, as in B,as 
soon as his manual training has given him 
mastery over his pencil. 





Facsimile Color Studies. Supplement to THE ART AMATEUR, January, 1897. ‘“VIOLETS.”’ By Maud Stumm. 





For 
Decorative 
Wood-Carving, 
Leather Work 
and 


Pyrography. 





NO. 1737.—NAPKIN RING. 
IN BURNT OR EMBOSSED LEATHER.WORK, 

















NO. 1736.—CENTRE FOR LEATHER WORK OR PYROGRAPHY. 








NO. 1735.—PAPER KNIFE DECORATION. 
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NO. 1737a.—NAPKIN RING IN BURNT OR EMBOSSED LEATHER WORK. 
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NO 1729.—FRIEZE OR BORDER FOR WOOD-CARVING OR PYROGRAPHY. 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 


Vol. 37. No.1. January, 1897. 
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GLASS OR CHINA DECORATION. 


By ANNA SIEDENBURG. 


NO.1728a.—FOR A PLATE. 


NOS. 1729-82.—FOR SHERRY 
AND CORDIAL GLASSES. 


= 














NO. 1733.—-BORDERS FOR SOLID WHITE EMBROIDERY. 
By M. L. Macomper. 























The Art Amateur Working Designs. 


Vol. 37. No. 1. January, 1897. 














NO. 1727.—PLAQUE DECORATION IN BROAD WATER-COLOR STYLE. By May Carnanixe Wercutr, 





























NO. 1728.—REPEAT BORDER. Esvecitavty Surraste ror rue DecoRATION OF A Larcre Bow! 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 


January, 1897. 


37. No. 1. 


ote 


Vol. 





ADAPTED BY I. B. S. NICHOLLS. 


NO. 1742.—OLD CHINESE PLATE DECORATION. 


NO. 1743.—BORDER FOR CHINA DECORATION. RAISED PASTE AND PEN WORK, 





THAWTHORW BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY. Atso Svurrapce ror Cuina DECORATION, 





or Art NEEDLEWORK (SouTH KENSINGTON). 
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SuppLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR, JANUARY, 1897. 


NO. 1745.—-DESIGN FOR A PAINTED LAMP SHADE. Suv Mevarcions age te Cont six MINIATORE Lan! 


NO. 1746.—REPEAT DECORATION FOR CHINA, EMBROIDERY, OR PYROGRAPHY. 











By A. C. Morse. 
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1747.—FOR CHINA, EMBROIDERY, OR PYROGRAPHY. By A. C. Morse. 
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WoOs. 1740, 17417. CONTINUATION OF THE SERIES OF Doy.iies BEGUN IN THE Last Issur¥ 
DESIGNED AND EXxecutTep By Mrs, L. Barro ILSO 
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NO. 1734.—W00D-CARVING DECORATION FOR THE TOP OF A BOX. By D. Bowtey. 
HE DESIGN ALSO SUGGESTS A SIMPLE EXERCISE IN CLAY-MODELLING FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


I FOR YOUN FOLK 




















NO. 1734a.—W00D-CARVING DECORATION FOR THE SIDES OF THE 30X. 
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NO, 1760.—BURNT LEATHER DESIGN FOR A NAPKIN RING. 
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NO. 1761.—-MEDALLION WITH NAUTICAL DECORATION. 


SUTPABLE FOR BOX-TOP DECORATION, 
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NO. 1763.—-PANEL FOR WOOD-CARVING. By C. M. Jenckrs, 




















NO. 1762.—BURNT LEATHER DESIGN FOR A NAPKIN RING. 


The Art Amateur 


Working Designs. 
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For Wood-Carving and Pyrography. 


NO. 1759.—MEDALLION WITH NAUTICAL EMBLEMS. 


SUTTABLE FOR BOX-TOP DECORATION, 














NO, 1760.—BURNT LEATHER DESIGN FOR A NAPKIN RING. 
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A BOUQUET FROM THE ROADSIDE 
AFTER THE WaTER-CoLoR Parntina By CLARA GooDYEAR 


PYRIGHT, I896, Montacue Marks, 23 Union Square, New Yorn 





SUPPLEMENT ro THE ARI AMATEUR, FEBRUARY, 1597. 


A BUNCH OF HOT-HOUSE GRAPES, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM NATURE 
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NO. 17685a. NO. 1768. 





NO. 1766. 





NOS. 1764-17670. —BONBONNIERE DEC- 
ORATIONS (SPADES, HEARTS, DIA- 
MONDS, CLUBS). By Auice C. Morse. 





NO. 1768.—CHINA BOX-LID DECORATION. ‘ 
NO. 1766a. By Atice C. Morse. NO. 17 67a. 
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The Art Amateur 
Working Designs. 


Vol. 37. No. 2. February, 1897. 
—_—_ 4» —— 

NOS. 1750-1753.—CONTINUATION OF 
THE SERIES OF DOYLEYS. Dr- 
SIGNED AND EXECUTED BY Mrs, L. BaAr- 
TON WILSON. 


NO. 1754.—NEEDLEWORK BORDER. 
























NO. 1750. 


WO. 1751.-A CORNER OF THE CENTRE 
(/ DECORATION OF A TABLE CLOTH 


(COMPOSED OF THE ELEMENTS OF THE SIZ 


IN THIS ISSUE.) 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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NO. 1748.—ROCOCO BORDER DECORATION FOR A TRAY. 


SUITABLE FOR CHINA PAINTING OR PYROGRAPHY, 


NO. 1749.—CHINA DECORATION IN THE BROAD WATER- 
COLOR STYLE. By Mary Caruarine WRIGHT, 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 








NO. 1755.—OVAL CENTRE -PIECE 


FOR A TABLE COVER. TO 


BE REVERSED AND RE- 


PEATED. 
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Vol. 37. No.3. March, 1897. 
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NO. 1776.—GRAPE DECORATION FOR A CHINA PUNCH BOWL, TRAY OR CLARET JUG. 
TO BE EXECUTED IN THE BROAD WATER-COLOR STYLE. By Mary Attey NezALL. 
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NO. 1777.—DECORATIVE PANEL. By B. von Want. For Tapestry Painting ok PYROGRAPHY, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR, MARCH, 1897. 








SPRAYS OF VIOLETS FOR USE IN CHINA PAINTING 








AND OTHER DECORATION. 


NO. 320, 











The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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NO. 1778.—FIRST PART OF AN ILLUMINATED CALENDAR. By M. P. Vexnevurt. 


























NO. 1779.—DECORATION FOR A HONEY JAR AND STAND FOR CHINA OR GLASS PAINTING, By Anna Stevensurs. 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 








NO. 1774.—PLATE DECORATION IN GOLD AND RAISED PASTE. By Maxy Attey Neat, 





NO. 1775.—PLATE TINTED DECORATION, WITH ORNAMENTS IN GOLD, RAISED PASTE AND ENAMELS, By Mary Avtry Neat. 
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NO. 7769.—"'CHRISTMAS ROSES."’ FRAME OR BLOTTER 
DECORATION. 
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SupPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR, 


Art Amateur Working Designs. 


VO. 1772. CHRYSANTHEMUM DECORATION FOR A CHINA PLAQUE. By Maxy Attey Neat, 


Marcu, 1897. 
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NO. 1773.—BURNT LEATHER DECORATION FOR A NAPKIN RING. By B. von Want. 
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1787.—PANSY DECORATIONS FOR A TEA OR BREAKFAS 


Designed and Executed by Fanny 







i Working Designs. 








» BREAKFAST SERVICE, IN THE BROAD WATER-COLOR STYLE. 


ited by Fanny Rowe tu PriEsTMAN. 
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No. 321 
























































The Art Amateur Working Designs 
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WO. 1782.—ILLUMINATED CALENDAR—CONTINUATION OF. By MP. Vernevit, 











NO. 1783.—PEACH-BLOSSOM DECORATION FOR A GLASS OR CHINA JELLY DISH, By ANNA SteDENBURG. 
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VO. 1780.—PLATE DECORATION IN RAISED PASTE, JEWELS AND ENAMELS 


Designed and Executed by Miss ANNA M. THOMAS 
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NO. 1784.—CCRNER DECORATION FOR CHINA, EMBROIDERY 
OR PYROGRAPHY. 


NO. 1785.—BOX-TOP DECORATION FOR WOOD-CARVING OR 
PYROGRAVURE ON LEATHER. 


NO.1786.—WO00D -CARVING OR PYROGRAVURE DECORATION 
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The Art Amateur 
Drawing Studies 


Life Series No. 6 


Supplement to THE ArT AMATEUR, May, 1897 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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NO. 1794.—BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY. 3y L. ©. Horkins. 
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DECORATION FOR A PLAQY= IV SEVRES STY 


NO 1790. 











FROM AN ANTIQUE MODEL. 


NO, 1791.—-RENAISSANCE BORDER DECORATION. 
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MAY, 1897. 
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Life Series No. 7 + 


Supplement to 
THE ART AMATRUR, 


June, 1897 
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YPPLEMENT T'O 


A FRANC 





PEuppLEMENT To THE ART AMATEUR, JUNE, 1897. THE ART AMATEUR FAC-SIMILE COLOR STUDIES, No. 316. 
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LA FRANCE” ROSES COPYRIGHT, 1897, MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, GRAY LITH,CONY 
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JUNE, 1897. 
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NO. 1800.—CHOCOLATE CUP 


The Art 
AND SAUCER DECORATION. 


By E. M. HALLowe. 


Amateur 


NOS. 1801-1805.— CHINA 
DECORATION FOR’ RAISED 
PASTE, GOLD AND COLOR. 


Working 
Designs. 


By L. C. Horkins, 


CY cay 





















































SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR, Jung, 1897. 


The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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By E. M. HALLoWELI 


NO. 1909.—NECORATION FOR A DESSERT PLATE. FIRST OF A SERIES. ‘WHITE FIR CONES.”’ 








NO. 1810.—A SPRING-TIME DECORATIVE FANCY. By B. von WAHL. 





